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A 
Retrospect 
of 


British Policy 
in the Straits of Malacca, from the period of 
the first Establishment of Penang (17 July 1786) 
upto 1539, and cembining Historical Details 
respecting the Straits Settlements 
and the neighbouring Native 
Stites, 





Introductio 
Chapter L 


The following account was written by me several 
years ago and before [| was aware of the nature of a 


pamphlet which had been published hy Mr. Ander- 


son* and which, from having been distributed at the 
time and privately to a few individuals only, did not 
become public until ita republication in the Singapore 
Chronicle, My intentions appeared therefore to have 
‘been somewhat anticipated. But on reflection it has 
occurred to me that this account may prove accept- 
able to the Supreme Government not only because I 
have treated the points it embraces in a different and 
more copious manner than Mr. Anderson hns done, 
but as I have been able to advance some new matter, 
having an important bearing on the political relations 
of Keddah and Siam. I have introduced, in chrono- 
logical suceesaton most or all of the occurrences during 
the period allnded to which are of historical interest or 
value. ] trust also that I have succeeded in con- 


-densing the subjects treated of as far as consistent with 


perspicuit y. 





n, A good deal line since been mlded to it. 
b. Anderson’ Malayan Peninsula, 
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Writers on Keddah Affairs. 

Nearly the whole of Mr. Anderson's rensonimrs 
rest. on the assumed position that Siam never possessed 
any right to control the Malacca Peninsula. generally, 
and the state of Keddah particularly ; nnd that there 
were no historieab documents rejganling the latter 
which could be consulted. He observes that “he had 
“been unable to trace in a satisfactory way the history 
"of the Country of Keddah beyond the grandfather of 
. “the present King,” andadds: ‘The King, who was 
“ possessed of various historical records, lost them all 
= npon the Siamese invasion.” Yet with this acknow- 
ledged paucity of information he describes the 
Keddah race as having emigrated fron Malacca, 
and “that it Bourished under a race of Mahometan 
“Sovereigns for many centuries, and never was 
"under Siam, except as the transmitter of gold 
“and silver flowers.” I by no means wish it to be 
inferred that | believe Mr. Anderson to have been 
aware of the existence in Penang of any such histori- 
cal record, but it has always appeared to me singular 
that with his admitted knowledge of the Malayan 
language, nnd after the daily intercourse he had with 
the Rajah of Keddah and his Chiefs, he was not better 
informed on the subject, amd of the real relations which 
had existed betwixt Siam and Keddab during about 
a00 years. 


With respect to the two first of that gentleman's 
positions above alluded to, it might probably not be 
difficult to show that he has cited passages from authors 
which go near to contradict, if not to invalidate them, 
and in regard to the third position, I trust that the 
evidence which will be adduced im this paper will 
show that he laid it down rather unadvisedly. 

The Political calm which has, to the eastward, fol- 
lowed the Burman War, and the definitive Treaty with 
Siam, are favourable to taking n dispassionate view of 
British and Indo-Chinese politics in connection with 


1550. 
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vench'other, I will confess that when the Siamese im- 
vnded Keddnh I wns impressed in some measure with 
the general feeling of sympathy for the Ex Hajahs 
misfortunes, although I trust that my judgment has 
not been thereby warped when the nature of his posi- 
tion became a political question. I had the honour of 
being for a considerable period employed by the 
Penang Government in an endeavour to persuade the 
Ex-Bajah to proceed to Malacca, and it is well known 
to the Government how he was perstaded hy others to 
retract his promise made to me that he would go to 
that settlement, 


Although thus employed im a negotiation. highly 
disagreeable to the unfortunate Chief, and one in 
which my personal feelings were superseded by con- 
siderations of duty, I was yet enabled to continue on 
the most friendly terms with him. During a cons 
fidential conversation I had with him regarding the 
ancient condition of the Kediah country he produced 
a written historical account of it, that one which Mr 
Anderson lias deseribed as having been lost, and. after 
I had inspected it in his presence, he ordered his 
secretary to make a copy of it for me, which copy l 
soon after received from the Rajah. Itis in the Ma- 


layan language, and from it I have made those extracts 


which bear on. Keddah polities with relation to Siam. 


Accounts of Keddah, 

[t appeared to me very strange at the time that 
the Rajah was not aware of the obviona bearing of the 
work in question on the value of his political rights. 
But his conversation afterwards proved to me that if 
he had ever read the book he must have forgotten 
much of its contents. This history I have ever since 
kept amongst my private papers, for as the Rajah hnd 
irretrievably lost al! hokl on the Keddah country, and 
all political negotintions regarding it with Siam had 
long ceased, its production would not have altered mat- 
ters in any way. Even had the cage been otherwise, I 


[ 4:7 


would not have betrayed the confidence placed it me 
by the Rajah by using the documents to his disadvan- 
tage. It may be however remarked, that if the Hajal 
did conceal his history from Mr. Anderson, he must 
have been in some degree aware of the doubts which 
several passages in it were calculated to create 
respecting bis claim to perfect independence. 


It is rather singular that the Rajah or Chaw 
Phriya of Ligor had endeavoured to suppress the 
history, When in a visit to him he never mentione: 
to me its existence, but Iwas confidentially informed 
hy Sinmese, that he had obtained a copy when Ked- 
dah was occupied by his troops in 1821, and that he 
had got it re-written, the new version being free from 
all that part of the original which describes the 2d 
Colony or race of Keddah as derived from a western 
people. It could be no valid argument however 
acainst the claims of Siam that she allowed 
colonists to settle in her territories. If this be true it 
is just as well that he should consider the history, 
ab origine, at least, not absolutely, although it really 
be 30, in favor of Sinm, and that he will never found 
arguments upon it. Ifhe had produced it, however, 
while negotiations were pending, it is to be inferred 
that the cause of the Ex Rajah would have lest by it 
ina great degree. In fact it quite nullifies his pre- 
tensions to reign, 

British Rights—Treaties- 

The greatest inconvenience which arose from the 
political discussion ns to the Rajah of Keddah’s rights 
was, that they seemed to involve to a certain extent 
the nature of the British tenure of Penang and Pro- 
vince Wellesley. But whatever opinions may have 
been entertained on this point, and whatever doubts 
may have been expressed regarding it, the whole have 
been since fully set at rest, not only by the right to 
eccupancy allowed by the Siamese and admitted by 
‘them without cavil or question in the Treaty of 





Eva J 


Se there Bankok, but by the subsidiary treaty founded on the 
gament betwen Seed clanse of this original one, which finally fixed the 
TRI boundary: of the British possessions on the Peninsula 
Aue, 1831 (Bengat OPposite to Penang (9). 

Ed seg Writers on Keddah. 

The Supreme Government of British India has 
from the first establishment of Penang, invarinbly de- 
clined interference in Keddah affairs on the ground of 
the vassalage of the country to Siam, yet much haa 
been written(>) in the attempt to show that the 
Keddah Dynasty was always and up to the time of 
Siamese usurpation, as it was termed, independent of 
Siam. It will be a source of gratification to me if I 
have succeeded in adducing historical argumenta 
derived from unwilling witnesses in favor of the sound 
views adopted by the Supreme Government in opposi_ 
tion to such arguments. The subject will be adverted 
tc hereafter ; meantime I shall only observe that the 
opponents of these views seem to me to have been go 
far misied by their feelings that they have almost 
blended together two questions which ought to have 
been kept quite distinct, the one, the actually existing 
or previously existing relations between Siam and 
Keddah, and the second the political expediency of 
supporting or of not supporting Keddah against Siam 
without reference tosuch relations. The chief error 
into which these writers have been betrayed has been 
owing to the necessity which their individual 
mode of proceeding imposed on them of making 
out a case which should at the least have a semblance 
to reality and serve for a senson, 


al —— —————————————— 


(=) If this treaty should ever therefore be abro- 
gated by the contracting parties by mutual consent, or 
by the British alone, the bearing of these treaties on the 
tenure by which Penang and Province Wellesley are 
held will require to be kept in view. 

(b.) Prince of Wales Island Records—Mr. 


Anderson's Memoir. 


[6.7] 


Mr. Anderson sets out with an endeavour to pro- 
mote two things— First, that when Pulo Penang was 
settled by the British the Siamese claims were not 
noticed, Secondly, that the cession of the Island was 
made on the express condition that the British should 
afford their protection to the Raja of Keddah against 
Siam. I shall have occasion to enter more fully on 
these points in the sequel. But it seems to me that 
in order to avoid too frequent references the most 
eligible plan will be to analize this writer's statements 
briefly and consecutively. 


To the first of the above argumenta it may be 
replied that as the Siamese were not invited to be 
parties to the Treaty cf Cession they could not have 
known its purport. That they would not have become 
parties to it as it stood, is plainly to be inferred from 
the great displeasure they expressed at the cession 
when it became known to them. Their fear of the 
British power, and other views, evan then deterred 
them from the endeayour to drive out the British, and 
their overtures on several occasions for establisning & 
friendly intercourse with Penang still further veiled 
their feelings, 


There can be no doubt that Mr. Light made some 
vague verbal promises of protection tu the Rajah of 
Keddah, and it is equally clear that he had no authority 
for thus committing himself, while the Raja, by con- 
cealing the truth, subjected himself to all the penalties 
following his duplicity, 


Penang Records. The subsequent conduct of the 
Raja too, joined to his correspondence with tho chief 
authorities at Penang, sufficiently evinces that had the 
protection lie wanted been conceded by treaty his first 
act would have been to have defied the Siamese, and 
thereby to have brought on a war betwixt the British 
and that nation. 


£3 


The next argument adduced for the necessity of 
supporting the Raja at the period alluded to is the 
philanthropy of the measure. It is needless to insist 
on the irrelevancy of mixing up sich an argument 
with a question of mere political right or expediency. 
We are next told that the supplies of Penang would 
be eut off. This evil would hava been a partial and 
short-lived one, and as has been proved since, would 
have baan obvintel by the event then the most 
dreaded, and which afterwards happened, the total 
absorption of Keddah by Siam. The writer then 
tries to show that by not snatching the Rajah out 
of the hand of Siam piracy would increase. The 
Keddah people were never really addicted to piracy, 
as they have ever been more attached to agricultural 
than to maritime pursuits, Bat as in the foregoing 
case this argument has been upset by subsequent 
eventa. 


From the time of Mr. Scott and Mr. Light up 
to that of Mr. Anderson (8) the Siamese are repre- 
sented as a powerful, a proud and presumptuous 
people, ferocious, treacherous, ambitious, On these 
and other terms of similar import changes have never 
ceased to ba rung, until those who used them began 
to be tired of them, and to forget that there was a 
possibility of their applicability bemg controverted, 
and all this vituperation arose from the circumstance 
that the Siamese Inid claim to what they considered as 
a rightful possession. In such a case these Inst 
were better justified than the writers alluded to were 
in their endeavours to impugn it with such weak 
arguments as they used. Ab ony rate the barbarity 
of the Siamese nation was no reason why the British 
should have gone to war with it, unless that barbarity 
had been exerted against the settlement of Penang or 
against the general tranquillity of India. 


(a.) Prince of Wales Island Record. 


[8] 

Not only has the power of the Siamese as n 
nation been extravagantly extolled, but Mr. Ander- 
son has compared his Siamese Majesty with “the 
ambitious ruler of France,” Napoleon. How are such 
lavish encominms to be reconciled with Mr. Light's 
own statement which has been reiterated up to the 
period at which Mr. Anderson wrote, that two com- 
panies of sepors and four six lb. field pieces, with a 
supply of arms, would effectually defend Keddah 
against the Siamese, because although a destructive 
enemy they are not formidable in battle. What bathos 
we have here—a powerful and grasping nation vet 
liable to be baffled and opposed by two hundred men. 

Tt was also argued by the above writer that we 
could not afford to lose the trade of Keddah and its 
supplies, and thnt the eyes of the Malayan States were 
onus. Nowa country which like Keddah never had 
a clear revenue exceeding perhaps one lac of rupees, 
and the bulk of which was the fruit of oppression, 
coull not be one the possession of whose commerce 
would be a sine qui non in mercantile policy, nnd as 
to the latter argument, although the good opinion or 
respect of the Malayan tribes was desirable, it did not 
follow that to secure this the British should become 
their chivalric champions in the Straits, 

It is further observed that it is doubtful whether 
the Keddah Rojas transmitted the Boonga Mas to Siam 
before the Portuguese conquered Malacca, The quot- 
ations from the Keddah History will remove his doubt. 
The next argument is from Vauttel, that provided n 
n nation secures to itself its own sovereignty it must 
be deemed independent, Bus as it can be shown that 
there was no sovereignty in this ease, but that the 
Government of Keddah wns conferred on each succes- 
sive Prince, including the present Ex Rajah Chau 
Pangeram (à) by the Siamese Court, so the retention 





(a.) Chau the Siamese word for " Lo, = WE 
lent to the Malayan Tuankoo. 


RU e i) (This fact i& mdmitted by the Rajah of 
| E «o lkedd 





Fol, 80, 
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GF the power cf creating a Governor or Ruler or of 
‘exercising the authority of one, did not rest with the 
‘Keddah race or any individual of it. + 


After having before assured us that he could not; 
trace the Keddah history beyond the grandinther of 
the Rajah (the Ex Raja) the author ie yet undeterred 
from stating asa further argument that history does 
nob record the concession of any thing further than 
mere tribute bv the Keddah Rajah to the Sismere(*) 
It will be seen im the sequel that history does record 
something more than this. On this point, continues 
tlie author, Captain Light was best qualified to judge 
because ha chtained the grant. If this argument were 
reversed it would be nearer the truth. 


That gentleman, intelligent as he was, had com- 
mitted himself both with the Supreme Government 
and the then Rajah of Keddah. He could not have 
expected that the latter should have made political 
disclosures striking at the foundation of his own as- 
sumed title to govern Keddal. 

[t comported best therefore with the position in 
which he had placed himself that he should believe 
what the Rajah told him, and declare that * it did not 
appear either by writing or tradition that Keddah was 
ever governed by the Siamese Inws or customs, nnd 
that there would have been some remains bad there 
been any affinity between them, their respective langu 
ages and letters." "The Keddah history explains a few 
of these points, and my own researches mto the re- 
mains of antiquity in anctent Keddah will elucidate 
others. | 

Looking at the whole question as a matter of mere 
speculation it did not necessarily follow, even allowing 
the Sinmese once swayed the Peninsula, that their 
rights had never been impaired or shaken. 





= m 





—— — 


ah's letter to. Mr, Brace dated 23d April 1810* 


* Diamond Princess, 


[ 10 T 
Chapter 2nd. 


The Malayan Annale (3). 


Fsnall now advert to such portions of these nnnals 
as tend to disclose the extsnt and nature of the 
Siamese influence imr the Peninsula, 


The annals commence with a portion of the history 
of Hindoostan which becomes insensibly blended witl 
the account of the Peninsula of Malacca. The anna- 
list (^). describes tlie invasion of this country by Rajah 
Saran of Amdam Nagara, who had previously been at 
Gunga Nagara (®), and his arrival at Kinng Keo or 
Kooee, which is expressly stated to be a Siamese 
appellation. But asthe Malayan letters express but 
very imperfectly Siamese words and as this name so 
written, would imply a Treasury, | prefer writing it 
Kalang Keo, the Diamond river, which better accorda- 
with the text, 


The Prince of this territory, by name Raja Chohan 
(which is a Siamese title), went ont to oppose Suram 
and as the annals record gave his orders in the Siamese 
linguae to call Suramr to come and meet him. 
Chohan’s troops were Siamese, while those of Suran» 
were Klings (c). Ram Chohan was defeated nnd his 
daughter O Nang Keo (Nang Keo") the Siamese 
Princess was captured. 


Saram then advanced to Tamsack where his ex- 
pedition terminated. This appears to have happen- 
ed about the year A. D. 1130 nnd certainly before 


(a). The “ Sala Sila peratoran Segula Raja Praya” 
it the title of the book or chronological account of all 
the Bajas ( Malayan). My copy i not in matter 
materially differ from the translation of these annals by 
Leyden, which last has been extensively used by several 
writers. 


Re Gunga Nugar. 


cJ. Natives of tho Malabar coast. 


[1] 


1160, for it is related in the 8d Annal that Sang Nild 
retamna, grandson of Suram, subsequently known by 
the title of Sri Turi Buhana, emigrated from Bentan 
where he had settled, consequent on his marriage with 
the daughter of the Queen of that place, and arriving 
at Tanjong Bemban saw from the top ofa rock the 
white santls of Tamenk. 1 do not know if such sand 
be now visible fron: the Sumatran shore. It is plain 
however that the name Tamsack had been bestowed 
on the place before the first recorded or traditionally 
reported emigration from Sumatra. Suram then sailed 
across to that place and formed a settlement. This 
was in A. D. 1160, The natives of India were well 
acquainted with the Exstward at this period, for their 
intercourse with the Eastern Islands began about the 
beginning ofthe 2d century of our era(*), Tamsak 
seems to have been the ancient name of Ishore 
embracing the extremity of the Peninsula and Sing- 
hapura or Singapore, for in the same annual by Tamsak 
is evidently meant “the Country " the title of Singa- 
pura having been bestowed on the place first occupied 
by the Rajah after a fanciful animal representing 9 
lion.(b) ‘The difficulties which probably had hitherto 
existed in forming a settlement at Singhapura, or on 
the Peninsula, had been removed by the conquest and 
settlement by Raj» Suram of the territory of Raja 
Chohan at Khlong Keo, which was most probably the 
Johore River. The plain tern in which this unjust 
invasion is recorded to have taken place, and this by 





(a). Arabs visited the Eastern Islands in the Oth 
century and an intercourse existed betwixt India and 
China R. C. 126. In 800 B, C. China became an Empire 
in 30" N. L 5 W.of Ligan, The religion introduced B. 
(.65. The Huddhist dispersion took place also about 
thy commencement of the 2d century A. D, The oldest 
temple in Java boars date 1188 of Salivahana. 


(b). "amsak isa Tartar appellation and it seems 
to be known and applied at the present day. I think the 
word occurs in Captn, Burnes narrative “ Overland 
Route,” It seems to have been a corruption of the 
Damasoka Roja of India. 


[12 ] 


Malayan annalists too, leave littla room to donbt that 
Siam. held at that period the supremacy over the 
southern portion at least of the Peninsula, and inde 
pendent of other evidence would warrant the inference 
that she embraced the whole under her sway, Mr. 
Anderson has not been able to deny or to. successfully 
combat these inferences. Tameak is a corruption of 
Dhammnsoka, the country (5) of a Raja of Hindostan, 
and derived to the Siamese through their Bali and 
other records obtained from Ceylon and other parts of 
India. This I have ascertained by the perusal ofa 
History of that King written in the Siamese langnage 
and which has been used by this man’s people to give 
an nir of antiquity to thè annals òf Ligor. 


The present Governor of this Province, amongst 
his other titles assumes that of Sri Dhammnasoka Rat. 
It is probable therefore that at the period alluded to, 
just before the expulsion of Raja Chohan, the whole 
Peninsula was denominated Tamasik or Tamasoka, 
By omitting the aspirate aud the vowel o, a common 
practice amongst Malays in writing, the latter word 
would become Tamenk (*): It is obvious also that this 
name was applied to that portion of the Peninsula 
visited by Suran before its invasion by him, snd before 
the Malayan race had ventured to settle on the Penin- 
gula, at least the sonthern part of it, 


. aja Suran commemorated his expedition by leav- 
ing àn inseription in the langage of Hindostan on na 
stone at ‘Tamsak. He then returned to Bejanngar in 
the Kling Country. There isan inscription on a stone 


= 





(n). Dnmmosaka Haja of Mangir. His son went 
te Orjui (sic) t0 make an Arakan o) of hie mother. He 
afterwards visited Ceylon ( Maha Minda wae his name ) 
in company with five Arabans in order to instruct the 
people in religion, This was 9296 years subsequent to 


_ (b) Tamsak is nleo n Tartar title nnd I think 
Captn. Burnes mentions it in his overland journey to 
Europe. a 


[153]* 


or rock at Simgapore which has baffl&l sll attempts 
which have hitherto been made to decipher it, but 
from what I can learn, for I have not seen it, there is 
little doubt that the character is rather Indian than 
Indo-Chinese @) and seems to partake of the nature 
of the characters of an inscription on stone fcund by 
me in Province Wellesley. "This latter has likewise 
baffled the acuteness of the literate ot Calcutta), 1 
strongly apprehend that both are obsolete characters 
derived either from Ceylon or some parts of Hindostan. 
It is not improbable that the Island of Singhapara 
owas part of Tamsak. 


ln thè twelfth annal it is mentioned that an ex- 
pedition which sailed under a son of Nizam Ul Mulie 
Akbar Shah Mani Firendan, King of Pahali(*) in the 
Klng(!) country was dispersed in its passage to 
Malacca, 


In the thirteenth annal we lave Siam described 
under the title of Sehore or Shuhre Nani(*), which ts 
thre stated to have hail all the regions ander the wind 
Ui e, to the Southward of it) dependent on it. its 
King Pho Soouyang attacked Malacca because it 
wouhl not own his allegiance. The Siamese army 
eame by woy of lalang, but it was defeated andl 
obliged to Feturn heme. The aunalist therefore here 
adinite the fact that the whole Peninsula was subject 
to Siam when Singhapura was settled by the intrad- 
ing Maines. 


-— 


fa}. Lam convinced on Inte personel inspection 
that it is of Tedian origin (V841). 


th), Tt bhna sinee been partly deciphered by the 
Mate Me. Praises, 


(e), Palibothra. 
(dj. Kling. Kalingara. part of the Coromandel 


günl. 


(e) The wine cities, 


[ HM] 


It does not appear that the. coast of Malacea was 
ithabited when the Singyporenns settled there. But 
their occupation was viewed by the Siamese as an 
mvasion of their territory, and therefore resented 
accordingly. It is probable that the attacks of, or 
wars with, the Barowus prevented the Siamese from 
effectually opposing the encroachers, They seam. to 
have been gr: dually obliged to withdraw to the north- 
ward. Pabang in Lat. about 9. 47 N. wüs oue of the 
Provinces which, accorling to the annalist, was under 
the authority of Malacca, although it formerly belonged 
to Siam. At this period it was called Pura and the 
Raja, or the Government rather, was entitled Maha 
Raja Danee Sura, who was of the Royal family of 
"iam aud of the Boon  Yüang or  Boonyahun 
D ynasty(4 : 


But the Malacca Hajas did not feel secure in their 
position, and we find accordin: gly that Sultan Mansur 
Shah, the Raja of Malacca about A.D, 1576, wrote to 
the Emperor of Siam in these terms. “ It is desirable 
“that wars should esse and that no more blood 
“should be shed, and. Boou yamz phra Chiu Udiya i5 
“tobe dreaded in battle but thare are hopes of his 
“favour and forgiveness.” The Emperor took full 
advantage of this humility by treating the ambassadors 
who conveyed the letter to him as if they were, anc 
we may believe with truth, his lie;e subjects, for the 
annalist acquaints us farther that the King of Sian 
took both them and their followers on an expedition 
against a neighbouring state mul placed them in the 
van of the battle. The forlorn hope amongst bar- 
barous nations receives generally a high mede of 
honor, but the duty wns here forcibly imposed. 





(a). This title Boonyang does nob occur un anv list 
of Siamese Kings I have soon. It is probably some cor- 
ruption of another term. In 1450, A. D., the Siamese 
enpital Ayoodin was built by the Léth King in succes- 
ion, 


[ 15 ] 

Phra Chau Ooliya (the Mighty Lord of Oodh) (*) 
replied and we-may believe in that condescending aud 
protecting style which Siam has exercised in ite 
diplomatic intercourse with inferior sod vassal states + 
and that she was justified in so doing is pretty. evident. 
from the manner in which this reply was received by 
Sultan Mansar Shah, The annalist has omitted the 
full purport of the letter but it was addressed “to the 
“ Amel of Malaces, who on hearing it read was highly 
“ ovatified and said, now my heart 19 a& rest for my: 

“enemy is converted into my friend,” and all who 


were present admitted that it was a aiugular tnalance 
af the favour af God towards hint. 


But we find thats good while after this happened, 
and in the rein of Sultan Mahomed, the fear of Siam 
had so far abated that the Intter Raja sent an expadi- 
iion against Calantan, then governed by a Prince, a 
deseendant of Raja Calantan and of Siamese lineage. 
This Province, then under Siam, was reduced, and the 
family of its Prince, Sultan Mansur Shah, were con- 
veyed to M alacca. 

It would seem, owing probably to the causes 
before stated, [that Siam] had lost in a great degree 
lit influence over the Peninsula States, and that a 
considerable period elapsed before she endeavoured in 
earnest to regain them. Malacea, for the Siamese, 
wag an inconvenient place to attack, nob only because 
it required a land expedition after debarcation of 
troops, but as we may readily admit from the imposing 
position of a seaport of such resort as Malacca was in 
those days and the facility with which the Rajas- thore 
could. obtain: fire-arms: aud aid from shipping. It is 
expressly stated by the annalist that the Siamese 
were inferior to the Malacca men in the use of tire 
arms, 

[3r Annal. The Siamese ‘at length attacked 


(n) The Siamese have adopted many Hindoo titles 
and this amongat the rest, 
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Pahang but were defeated owing to the aid afforded to 
its chief from Malucca. Ligor was yet under the 
Siamese sway, for it is related that the Rajah of Ligor, 
named Maha Raja Demin Sura, was ordered by the 
King of Siam to attack Pahang. 


The Siamese subdued Patana in this reign, 
although its annals assert that its Prince, Okhoon 
Phoon, afterwards embraced Islamism and became 
subject to Malacca. 


A. D. 1509. The advent of the Portuguese, which 
took place during Sultan Mahomed’s life(™), no doubt 
gave to the Sinmese a considerable advantage in 
prosecuting their task of regaining the Peninsula, and 
they have continued their endeavours up the present 
day with various success, So long ns the Treaty of 
Bangkok shall continue binding, their rule southward 
will be marked by Patani, inclusive, on the east coast, 
and Keddah, inclusive, on the west coast of the Penin- 
sula, and there can scarcely remain a doubt that were 
European influence to be withdrawn from the latter 
coast, this Inst would speedily revert to the Siamese. 


lt would seem that the States on the Peninsula 
northward of Juhore, the rallying point of the Malays 
after their expulsion from Malacca, were either actu- 
ally governed by Siamese Chiets or were tributary to 
Siam, and that those who were in the predicament of 
tributaries found it advisable to conciliate. the Rajah 
of Johore by acknowledging themselves dependent 
upon him. Also Gervaise saya that in 1673 Sangora 
(a state adjoining Ligor and south of it) rebelled 
against Siam.  Daloong, a central province or dis- 
trict now under Siam, is not mentioned in the Annals, 
Salangore was not then in existence. Perak was 
attacked and conquered by the Malacen forces and the 


(a), He had resigned hia throne to Sultan Ahmed. 


Ahan? lo 
IHE: 
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Rajah (2) of Keddah (probably Sultan Ma Alum 
Shah ) went during Sultan Mahmud’s reign to obtain 
the nobuts or drums of ceremony from that Prince, 
who was then the head of the islands. No. mention is 
made of any country to the northward of Keddah. 
Floris states that Patani was under Siam in 1605 
A.D. and was tributary in 1703, In 1786 it was 
again brought under perfect subjection by them. 


I now proceed to the notice of those portions of 
the Keddah History termed Marong  Muuneangsa 
which relate to the power exercised by ite Bajas. 


shall not stop here to investigate the question 
who Marang Malmwangea was. From the name nid 
ciher cireumstunees I should incline to give him a 
Hindoo origin, and to fix Ceylon as his birthplace. 
Be this as it may he is described in the History 
or Annal which goes by. his name, as having reached 
Keddah from Room, the latter term implying some 
part o£ 1lie Byzantine Empire, He came in the train 


and as the ohief follower of a Prince of Room [Rim] 


who was proceeding to China to negot jue a marringe 
with a princess of the Emperor of that: country. Tiis 
Beet was dispersed ard many ships were lost, if not all, 
except the one in which was Marang Mala Wangsa, 
and which reached the country now called Keddah, 


The original name is not specially mentioned, 
But this Chiefs party. settled at Pula Srni on the 
Island of Srai, ds the term implies, and Srat is the 
name given by the Siamese to the whole countrys 
although amongst the Malays it is the Keddah moun- 
tain and peak alone which retains the name. 


This Peak, with a considerable tract aroun, i 
the Polo Smi above alluded to; only it has ceased to 


be an island. 


(2). Phra Oong Maha Wangsa was the first Keldah 
Rajah who was converted to Islumism. He then assumed 
the title of Sultan Mahmud. 


— — ol 
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This colony, if a small body of men who seem te 
have arrived involuntarily may bs so termed, found 
the country inhabited by a raca waich they deemed 
to be savage, bot which reproach it does not appear to 
have deserved, for it is stated that the Chief, Phra 
Chahan, escorted a son of the Rajsh Bodisat on a 
colonizing expedition, and that he was the son of a 
Malay man by one of the tribe in. question, and had à 
very handsome son, These aborigines, if not actually 
of the Siamese stock, were followers at least of some 
sect of Hindoos, or Badlhists. Their names declare 
this fact. The new settlers were evidently Buddhists 
also, and this no doubt rendered their position less 
dangerous than it- would otherwise have been, and 
hastened their ansilgamation with the natives. We 
find the following names in the Keddah History, which 
are chiefly of Bali origin and known to the 
Siamese(?). 


The History is silent as to the periol when tem- 
ples were firat erected in Keddah or Srai. but 
my own researches have proved thut the Sianrese were 
concerned in building them. 1 have also been able 
most clearly to identify almost every spot, and parti- 
eularly the most remnrknble sites mentmned in the 
history, the general authenticity of which | might per- 
haps have else doubted. 


Rajah Bodisat sent his eldest son towards Siam 
Lanchang, when he settled near the mouth of a small 
river, and built a fort and where he continued to rule, 
having several dependent provinces alsa onder hins. 
Vafortunately these provinces are not specified, so we 
are left in the dark as to the true position of the coun 
try thus occupied, It coukl hanlly however have been 


—: = ys i E 
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. (n). Nang Sooam (dhamma) the wife of Phew 
Chahan Parap (Tharap) their son. Nang Meri the daugh- 
ter of a man of rank and wife to Phra Rajanuraks- 
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Siam proper, for this Inst is watered by a large river. 
But my object here is only to show to what this 
alleged emigration led (8). The second son took pos- 
session of Perak, and Bodisat's daughter, whose name 
is not mentioned, formed a settlement at Patani, which 
country continued long afterwards as we find from 
Floris to be governed by Queeus, thus far corroborating 
the Malayan account. 


Bodisat died and was succeeded by his youngest 
son who assumed the title of Sri Mahawangsa, About 
the same time his elder brother Parap sent from Siam 
to acquaint him that he had then a son seven years 
old. Gifts were also sent. Sri Mahawangsa sent an 
ambassador bearing a reply to his brother's letter, also 
presents of gold and silver flowers and spears, swords 
and other arms inlaid with gold. The King of Sinum 
in return requested that similar gifts should be- pre- 
sented yearly to amuse his children. 


This last assigned reason, or rather apology, for a 
concession of inferiority, if not of vassalage by the 
Keddah Rajah, is easily comprehended — lt i5 only 
sneprising that the history now quoted from, has not 
long ago been weeded of every passage obnoxious to 
Keddah independence, seeing that it was known for 
several centuries orally, if not in ite written state, to 
the Mahomedan Chiefs of Keddah, and that many 
paragraphs in it show that the existing copies have 
been made by Mussulman pens. One quotation will 
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(a). These colonies, if such they were, diverged 
about the year A, D. 1350, just about the period when 
the Siamese capital Ayoodiya was built, If these migra- 
tions lid been stated to have gone fortli from. Ayoodiya 
the case would have been clearer, yet tho noar cointi- 
dence in the two periods is deserving of attention. li 
Marong Mahawangsa, tbe immediate predecessor of 
Bodisat, was a Buddhist, the latter wonld have had no 
difficulty in aettling in any part of Siam or placing co- 
lonies in it, That he was an image worshipper is plain 
irom thè acknowledgment of his successor. 
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enffice, “ The Queen Shureen went to repose in her 
palace in the west, and the King of thy World, seated 
on his throne, gave audience on the edge. of the 
horizon," 

Maha Phrit Durya, the successor of Sri Mahn- 
wangsa, was an atrocious tyrant according to the 
history, and was driven from the country. 


The Ministers after this event, being at a loss 
how to net as they had no master, seni to the King of 
Siam to acquaint him with the predicament in which 
the country had been placed—meantime they con- 
tinued to “administer the Government.” The King of 
Siam allowed the young son of Rajh Bersiyong to 
govern. Keddah. A gool deal of mummerv is here 
introduced by the annalist to brenk the effect of this 
exercise of His Siamese Majesty's prerogative and 
which it would be superfluous to detail. 


It may ns well be remarked that although much 
may be inferred from this circumstante as to tlie pre- 
vious political relations of Keddah, it is the first instance 
actually noticed in the history of the direct assump 
tion of power by Siam to give away the government 
of that conntry to any one it might chocse to patronize. 
The young Chief having been discovered by the quac- 
kery alluded to, the King of Siam sent Kalaliom 
(this: title is given to a Minister of State) who was 
an old courtier, and who ruled the eastern provinces 
on à mission to Keddah. His instructions were to 
instal the young chief in the government, and to 
make other amicable Arrangements consistent with 
this act, 


If the power of making Princes or Governors to 
rule over Keddah was then acceded to by Keddah, 
and exercised by the Siamese, it follows almost ns n 
matter of course that the latter had the power to un- 
make them when they fell off from their allegiance. 
When Kalahom reached Keddah the young Rajah and 
the four muntrees went out to meet him, and were 
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received by him outside of his encampment at Sungei 
Sala with every mark of respect. The letter of the 
King of Siam was then rend and (agreenbly to it) 
proclamation was made that the young chief had be- 
come Raja under the title of Raja Phra Ong Mahn 
Photeesat. The Envoy returned to Sinm five months 
after this event. The Rajah of Keddah sent gold aud 
silver flowers by him to the great Raja of Siam in 
token of his having been installed im the g wernment 
anil of ever enduring amity. 


After this period the King of Siam never omitted 
to send ambassadors annually to Keddah (to demand 
tribute it may be supposed ) nor the Keddah Raja to 
send in return gold and silver flowers as mark of 
friendship ( or rather vassalage ). 


| Phra Ong Maha Wangsa, who succeeded his 
father Photeeaat in the government, was the first 


Bn Rajah who wae converted to lelamism, and as 


Keddah wns then a place of considerable resort to 
strangers we may suppose that the attachment to 
Siam became every day wenker. This conversion 
took place in the year of Hegira 879 or A. D. 1666, 
according to the Achinese Annals, for 1 cannot here 
follow the Keddah Annals, az they do not assign any 
dnte. 


The History, as might have been expected, gives 
no account of the relations which existed betwixt 
Keddah and Siam subsequent to the introduction of 
Télamism inte the former. Indeed the whole of the 
narrative after that timè is only a meagre list of Hajns 
withont any recond of their actions (*). 


(A). tt is atated in. the Sigarn Malavoo aT Malayan 
Annals that a Rajah of Keddah arrived at Malacca in 
the reign of Saltan Mahomed to request to have the 
nobut. This must have been previous to the venr 
A. U. 1509, when the Portuguese had conquered Malacen, 
Tie Keddah Annals are silent on this. lead. The Ked- 
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The most curioug part of these annals is the 
account of « Dyunsty of Siamese Kings proceecing 
from à western stock. The original Siamese stock 
came from the north, and Siam became a nation ñs 
early ns A. D. 757 according to their own chronicles, 
afforded ta us by M. De La Loubere. But their city of 
Siam was not founded until A.D. 1351-2 or 1894 of the 
Buddhist era. Now Loubere nlso states expressly that 
oll the Siamese Kings were not of the Siamese race 
and it is not improbable that they may have accepted 
Buddhist emigrants from India for their rulers. The 
era which I have assigned, A. D. 1340. (after collating 
the Achinese, the Keddah and Malayan Annals) for 
the first settlement of Keddah, so closely. corresponds 
with that of the building of Ayodhia, ns thus described 
by the impartial Loubere, that it is impossible to 
withhold assent to the fidelity of the details of the 
principal events in the Keddah History. The chrono- 
logies however of Siamese Rulers given both by M. De 
La Loubere and Mr. Crawfurd throw scarcely any light 
on this subject. The first of these authors acquaints us 
that the first King reigned in 960 of the Siamese era 
or A. D. 419, and that there were successively fifty- 
two kings on the throne up to 1894 of their era, 
when the capital of Ayoodia was built. Some further 
particulars on the subject will appear under the head 
of Ligor. 


The present Ex Rajah of Keddah undoubtedly 
precipitated his fate by an unconciliating and uncom- 
promising behaviour towards the Siamese, totally at 
variance with his position. 1t was [to] the good 
wishes of the Court of Bangkok that he had owed the 
Government of Keddah. 





dah people were not fully converted until A. D. 1612, 
when according to the Achinese Annals Ishan Palilaman 
subdued Keddeh and took Rajah Supaka a prisoner. 
The Portuguese historian De Faria acquaints us (vol. 3 
p. 197) that Keddah was destroyed by the Portuguese 
under Jamea de Mendes Furtado in 1614, 
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Can his impudence then be palliated or his fate 
be deeply sympathised with ? Whenever a dependent 
provinces of Siam denies its allegiance the latter nation 
exerts its right to dispossess the local ruler, and 
either to replace him by another of its own choice or 
else where it has been merely tributary to annex the 
refractory province more firmly to the Empire. 


In the éase of Keddah we find a list of Chau 
Phiyas or Governors styled (by themselves only) 
Rajas, nearly allied, if we believe [them], to the reign- 
ing dynasty of Siam, speaking the Sinmese language 
(until the influx of Malays from Acheen, Menang Ka 
bou and other Malyan States had introduced the 
Malayan language and caused it nearly to supersede 
in a great measure the Sinmese tongue) bearing 
Siamese titles, and enjoying Siamese dignities and 
delegated authority, and until their conversion to 
Mahomedanism, about 1464, zealous adherenta to 
Buddhism. 





Hindoo and 
Buddhist 
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I now proceed to offer in addition to the foregoing 
proofs and arguments such other facts as have been 
elicited by me during my researches (on the spot) into 
the antiquities of Keddah in former times. “As it is 
my intention to publish a separate account of the lat- 
ter, I shall only here advert to the facts which bear on 
the political question under discussion. 


The first Rajah of Keddnh Marrong Mahawangsa 
did not certainly arrive there before the the year 1300, 
but I have assigned 1340 as the probable period. 
Now I trust it has been proved that the Siamese rice 
extended south to Johore or some place near the ex- 
tremity of the Peninsula before A. D. 1160, while it is 
obvious that since they were then powerful in this 
Peninsula they had been a good while settled on it 
before they were expelled in part by the transient ex- 
pedition from India and by the Malays, 





Tt has also heen shown from the Keddah Annals 
that the country was peopled and probably densely so 
by a race of Buddhists who, under the name of Rakh- 
shas or Raksasas, applied to them afterwards by the 
Malays when they became Mahometans, were truly 
Siamese, 


The first mention of these inhabitants refers tö 


the period of Mahawangsa's first arrival in Kedddah, 


when “many of the. Rakhshas came down to visit the 
strangers and were greatly afraid.” That the chief of 
these people was selected bu the Keddah Raja “to 
escort his son do Siam” is an additional proof of the 
former having been a Siamese, 


The numerous Buddhist and Hindoo temples on 
both banks of the Moda River and now in ruins, were 


probably built by the nid of the Siamese, although 


there are sufficient proofs extant, and which 1 shall 
notice in another paper, that the Hindoos frequented 


Pulo Nai or Keddah while these temples yet 


remained entire, and that they erected temples 


indie As 
iginal race. 


to Malin Deo and other Hindoo Gods, In a square 
compartment formed in a square of granite which com- 
posed part of the foundation of one of these temples, 
I discovered a thin plate of gold on which are the fol 
lowing words, written in-old Sinmese characters “ Ka 
tham thong” which is apparently an enigmatical 
phrase, fora Siamese priest who was present when it 
was found could not explain it further than by render- 
ing: it literally thus—Ku (a particle used to sgnity 
]—he—it ) uirke gol, 


There are alio several thin leaves of the same 
metal containing Bali writing in a character rather 
obsolete but which the Siamese ean rewl. The metal 
or bronze images and ornaments found appear. to have 
heen brought from Ceylon or s me part. of. continental 
India, so that if Marrong Maliawangen was not a 
Buddhist priest himself he seems to have Leen soon 
followed by many. 


| have traced the ruins of npwanls of. 20 temples, 
anil in some of these 1 have. found images, not ouly of 
Huddha, but of other well known Hindoo Deities. 


Amongst the manuy proofs existing that the 
Sinmese mise poeple keddah before the Malas reach- 
ei it, it may be observed that there are descendapts 
called Sammans of the pure Siamese stock, and which 
race has continned in Kedah daring the whole peril 
of the Malayan rule, Le. sinee the chiefs under Kedidah 
became Islamites. 
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People of this race are atill numerous at. the follow- 
ing places in Keddah 

Vat Loohuh Wallei 

Ooj mig Sinna 

Padang Kharhae or Thong khihae 

l'adang Phteng 

Lammen 

Lampam 

bengka andl Wat Pado and in Prov, Wellesley (500 
persons). These people speak still tha Siameso language 


‘and are etill attached to the religion of Buddha, 
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But the Siamese race munat have extended to Kerl- 
dali subsequently to the aunexation of Ligor, as before 
noticed, to Sinm, apparently about A.D. 758. In the 
Anal recording that event Keddah is not mentioned 
amongst the Provinces dependent on Ligor., Indeed 
it was probably not then inhabited or in so trifling a 


degree as not to have merited notice, 


Tithe of Keddah The Ex King himself bore the Siamese title of 

and Ligar Rajas- | ("lini Pangeram, and from the Undung Undang or 
“Malayan Laws and Customs” of Keddah | extract 
the following paragraph, 


"The Raja of Keddah will thus address the Raja 
ol Ligor, Chow Phya Ratana Songkram Rambhakdi 
Sri Sultan Mahamad Rana Haja Bodind Besnorin 
Teria Wangsa Phya Srat Buree. 

To 

"Chow Phya 558 Thammneookkari Jatti Dejo jai 
Mahai savariya apai phiriya Krom Bahu Chow Phya 
Nakorn Sri Dhammnaraj, " which niay be freely rendered 
* The Chau Phriva(*, who i* pure in mind, the chief in 
battle, virtuous as Rama, the pre-eminent Sultan Mah- 
mood Hana, the guardian Raja, resplendent and, of 
the illustrious lineage of ( Marrong Malin) Wangea, 
the Chau. Phriva of the country of Chrai (or Keddah). 
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(n) Chau Phriva is a title given by the Siameee to 
the Governor of & Privince of the EA or first rauk 
(Moo-nng-ek). In the above title there ia a strange mix- 
ture of Hindoo, Mahometan and Siamese words. 


Thos all the objections of Mr Anderson and his 
followers tv the tithe of Governor as being given to the 
last Reddah Chief are upset. by an undewbred Keldah 
document of long tanding: the Roja of KReddshand the 
Raja of Ligor were governors of equal rank, EK is nat 
a Siamese word, leis the Hindostanee vek (one) and 
as the Hindoostani numeral is also spplied to the suc- 
ceeding elnsses of. Provinces, tho supposition therefore 
Lefore made that some of the Siamese Kings were 
originally from. India is rendered more probable. 


 Genaral! Follcy 
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To 
Chan Phriya Sree Tam Sookrat (Damascka the name 
of the first alleged Prince. of Ligor) of an illustris 
lineage, unconquerable in battle, glorious ns the sun, 
preternaturally endowed, the voice of Majesty anid 
Vice-gerent, the Chau Phriva of Ligor, renowned for 
virtue. " (4) 


In describing the policy which has hitherto bern 
observed to the eastward a few reflections still. remain 
to be offered, and. it appears to me better to insert 
them in this place, although they apply to different. 
periode, some o[ which are recent, than to seatter then 
throughout this narrative. The British allinnee” was 
courted by most of the petty states on the Malayan 
Peninsula, with the avowed intention of obtaining 
shelter under her flag from the alleged ambitions as 
anults of Siam. Had therefore the desire of extending 
the British Power in this quarter existe! it night not 
have been difficult of accomplishment even then. Now 
the practicability of such om extension conld not be 
donbtel. Buta state of nentrality was essential ta 
the speedy growth of the colony, established as it was 
on broad commercial principles: and ib combined the 
double advantage of embracing the trule of all 
parties, and of reserving for emergencies the strength 
ofthe state, [t ling been argued by the advocates, 
for Malayan enincipation(P): that were the British to 


| declare tlie independence of tlie Peninsula States. riot & 


soldier of the Company would he required. to. defend 
them against the Statics. 


This appears to be a hold assumption and it in- 
volves another, that no provision would be required 
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ta). The Rajahof Ligor said in Durbar to Me. 
Íbbetaon where | wna present, Law a great man here, 
have sounding tithes and am. called Raja, but at Court. ] 
must grovel on my knees and elbuws like that man- lhe- 
fore you, pointing to his secretary. | | 


(b). Mr. Anderson and others, 


General Polltical 
Reflections, 
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against tle wars of these States. amongst: themselves, 
in which some one party might invite the Siamese 
to Assisb it. This aetually happened in Perak at 
the very time when the negotiations which esta- 
blished its independence were  hamlly  conchnded, 
several turbulent Chiefs having called on the Sihmese 
fo assist them against their lawful Rajah. But, say the 
advocates for an interfering policy, the British mation, 
br deelining to take the Malayan States ander its 
protection, removed thereby the natural ontposts of 
ils Straits possessions, ‘This is mere conjecture, All 
that has been left undone amounts to no more than a 
refusal to prop up a harrier chain composed of most 
unequal links, and realy at all times to snap asunder 
of itself. Such a declaration. of the independence of 
the Malayan States would in the early stages of British 
occupancy in the Straits have probably Jed directly 
to a war with Siam.—And now, although she might 
uot, from the insight she has pot into our power, ven- 
ture to go to war, she would feel that a blow was 
aimed at her individually, It seems very doubtful 
how far the British nation would he justified in any 
dictation, which this would be, to Siam, and if so what 
right would the former possess to repel or attack the 
Siamese should they invade the emancipated states 
without any strong provocation on the part of the 
latter, or even after provocation, 


lt would besides be quite impossible to free these 
states and at the same time fo prevent them, in 
the pride of anticipated support, giving umbrage to 
"imm. 


Hut the difficnlty and expense which would un- 
avoidally attemd the supporting ot weak allies would 
assuredly not be repaid in commercial or other advan. 
tages. It would be indispensable, both externally and 
with reference to their individuality, that they +houla 
he: subsidized. The unamese eoull never be ào fnr 
driven off by offensive and defensive alliances betwixt 
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the British and the Malays as to prevent the former, 
i| so. inclined and possessed of the power, from molest- 
ing either, nor could such a hold be ‘obtained of 
that nation by these means as is now afforded by 
their responsible proximity to a long line of British 
Frontier. Ifthe British are destined ever to war with 
Siam it will beat a period ( and it is to be hoped far 
in füturity) when she shall be led to aggression by an 
exhibition of diminished British power, both maritime 
and with reference to Indian generally. 


But the advocates for war, for such those undoubt- 
edly are who urged an armed support of the Malays 
against Siam, however their reasors may be shrouded 
in the deceitfn! garb of philanthropy, lose sight of the 
fact that about one half of the whole population or 
150,00 persons, have emigrated from the surrounding 
regions, and enjoy at this moment protection under 
the British lag in tle Straits(2) and that the most 
fitting arguments against the emancipating or m plain 
terms the subsidizing system are, that a large portion 
of these Malnys &till. caseillate between the enjoyment 
of restrained freedom: under the British rule with poli- 
tical and social security, and the unrestrained life but 
occasionally disturbed by invasion and oppression, 
which they led in their unative countries ; that the 
benefits of Britial: rule should long ere this have drawn 
off a far larger portion than they have done: of the 
population of these countries ; thab some al these states 
have occasionally confederates with the Siamese 


(a). Penang si te 38,000 Tnliabitants 
Province: Welleslev. ... 47,000 
Singapore — s = =+.. 30,000 
Malacca and Narnung 44.329 


Total 149.329 





The Malayan population of the hole Peninsula, 
exclusive of the British and Siamese possessions may be 
estimated as follows. 
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against each other: amd that their system of piracy 
has heen directed chiefly against the trade of British 
posts at the very time they were accusing the British 
of not supporting them, and when they were humbly 
sueing for aid from the latter. 


Sine’ the Bormese war threw into the British 
scale the Tenasserim Provinces, anil Province Welles- 
ley has been sucesssfulle  éeultivated, the necessity 
which before existed ut Penang of relying. on Keddah 
for supplies of grain and poultry dea. has entirely 
vanished, cattle being the only kind of supply nat yet 
raised in these settlements in sufficient number to meet 
ihe consumption. "Phe cause of cattle not being bred 
here at Penang tonny great extent is ihat whatever 
tne feelings of the Siamese may have been cattle have 
always found their way into Province Wellesley. 


Instead then of wasting British capital in giving 
an undue importance to Malayan Chieftainships the 
strength of the state is reserved for wreat emergencies, 


Independent of every other consideration the 
character of [the] Malayan popalation of the States 
alluded to is so unstable that nothing certain could be 
predicated of or built on it. Willingly bending his 


Inhabitante. 
1 Perak bee p= mm "TI sen SOCOM, 
q Salangore | ... ee 2 4M 


58 Johore and its soani endi ids Wok including 

Islands but including Pahang (250,0) — 50,000 
4 Tringanoo FFF bee ian ay 30.000 
5 Calantan Sri Meckims |... A. eer 40,000 





Total 152,000 
Malayan States under Siam :— 
Patani 9 a s. 0 0,000 
Keddsh  ..  .« e. 00 20,000 





90,000 
I have on revision been induce to nssismn a kome- 
what larger population to tho Peninsulu that that. stated 
in my late dissertation. 
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neck beneath the yoke of slavery imposed on him by 
his Lieg“ Lord or Chief, the Malay seems to cringe 
before any other whare a choice remains, But having 
been trained. o servitude he feels it when imposed on 
hin by a foreign nation chiefly, and in so far only, 
as it insults his clannish principles. Itisa curious 
fact that the Siamese have constantly employed 
Malays in fighting their battles against Malays, which 
refinement they effect partly by fear and partly by 
retaining the families of the levies as hostages for their 
fidelity. 


It seems to have been considered by the Malnys, 
at the first establishment of the British in the Straits, 
that the latter would as a matter of coursa shield them 
against the ambition ef Siam, and the delusion has 
not to this doy been quite dispelled, partly owing 
to [the] silent moral check which the known power 
of the British has given to the progress southward of 
the Siamese; and partly to the constant outery, aided 
by the press, against the Government for not assisting 
the Islams against the infidels, forgetting im this 
war cry, that Christians are included by the intolerant 
Hadgis and religionists in the anathema against the 
Kafir:: and that the Hadgis, who form a large port- 
son of the Malayan population in every petty state, 
have amongst other acquirements derived from the 
Haj, imbibed all the repulsive bigotry and intolerance 
of Islamism without its virtues. It would bè satis- 
factory to hare it explained who should open his 
purse in such a crusade. 


Should the Siamese ever become so infatuated as 
ta inen't the British nation while in the zenith of its 
power, the Malays would then be sure allies, and 
might be made servicenble for all the purposes of 
desultory warfare. Siam ig eminently vulnerable hy a 
great naval power like the British. A slight effort in 
conjunction with the Malays could cut off Lower Siam 
southward of Chaiya ; Keddah, Poonga and Junkeeylon 


1indo-Chinana 
Charzcier, 
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would surrende: tó small detaehments, A fores. From 


Tenaskerim could penetmte nt any one of the. passes 


into the heart of Siam, in which nn irregnlar buudy 
of the disaffeeted, or of emigrant Peguers, miht 
possibly. be enrolled, while two men of war with 
transports, anda steamer with a regiment of troop 
might at ovce take possession of the capital, 


The following | opinion whieh experience thas 
taught me to entertain of the Siamese character may, 
if correct, serve as a-criterion to a certain extent af 
the probable eonduct.of that people under any piven 


cirenmstanves, They are proud, vain, ignormnt and, 


vaunting. Justly suspecting their own weal nest aud 
therefore constantly trying to conceal t by a shallow 
show of strength. Less manly in their minds, and in 


their outward! Dearing phan the Burmese, but com- 


pensating for the deficiency by superior conning. 
They are more easily alarmed than the Burmese, yet 
exhibit a bravery, the result chiefly of the terror in- 
spired into them by-n barbarous and rigorous disci pr 
line, and the force of habit; vet they do not want 
physical courage i" the main, Slaves to their super- 
iors. they become, when masters, harsh and cruel to 
their inferiors. The crouching slate of to-day may 
become to-morrow. the master over thousands; and the 
most favoured man in p-wer has always before his 
mental eye, the rack, the sack aud the executioner’: 
sword. The Siamese nre for an eastern people very 
national. — IndeesT the Indo-Ch?nese nations in general 
evinge a degree of national feeling which it would be 
in vain to seek for amongst the population of the 
majority of the stares of Hindoostan, and which has 


"kept them distinet from each other. The Burmese 


and Siamese hate each other most cordially. A re- 
ciprocity of hatred also exists betwixt the Sinmese and. 
their neighbours the Cambojans and Laos. Cochin 
China and Siam are now contending for the mastery, 
and the Chinese are only too distant, and their Emperor 


2 
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is too well occupied in keeping his turbulent 
subjects quiet, to admit of China entering the lists 
against the whole of these nations. 


The Sinmese are practised dissemblers, and state 
secrets are rarely disclosed where it dces not suit the 
rulers that they should be so. 


In private intercourse with each other the Siamese 
are hospitable, jovial, joyous mud inclined to exagger- 
rated epithets of regard and sentimentalism, They 
are not very fond of strangers but treat them politely 
when not interferod with by Government officers. As 
enemies, like alf haif polished people, they are ruthless 
and devastating,—to conquer and to destroy being 
almost synonymous terms in their war vocabulary, so 
that a country seldom recovers itself after having been 
subdued by them. In politics tho Siamese are ean 
tious, cool and deliberntive ; but although sometimes 
ambitious beyond the bounds of renson, they rarely 
allow themselves, either while under the imniediate 
excitement of real or supposed wrong, or when nouri- 
shing hé most deeply rooted hatred or prejudice, Lo 
hurry them into sudden, intemperate nete, however 
ill-judged the result of their conneils on the whole may 
be regarding any given political measure. 


But although thus slow to act, yet their per- 
severance afterwarda more than repays i face ol an 
enemy (within the ling of lndoChinese civilization ) 
the mischief of delay. 

Tt will be apparent fram what tins been noticed 
that there are no real grades of Siamese society, 
Below the degrees of public offiee all are nearly 
on an equality, excepting the priesthond, and thus 
in one of the most arbitrary Governments m. the 
world any one may aspire to the highest offices of 
the state—that precise conditio ul things at: which 
democracy aime, only arriving at it through another 
channel, ‘The literature of the Siamese, whieh 15 


on Siam and 
Koddan. 
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from its western origin rather of a rclined caste and 
which i$ accessible to all—the religion which is based 
on humane dogmns and is highly retributive—all serve 
to render the Siamese a nation deserving to be studied. 


Since Mr. Anderson wrote his pamphlet on the 
Malayan Peninsula there have been several anonymous 
supporters of his arguments who have addressed the 
public through the Press. With these writers argu- 
ments would be nseless, Rut I cannot avoid com- 
menting in this place on two works which have been 
published respectively by Captain Begbie and Lieut, 
Newbolt (4). 


The partizan like and dogmatical style of the 
writers, who seem to have come to their task without 


any personal knowledge of the subject to be discussed, 


the sneering manner in which the existing British 
politics are described, and numerous errors in matters 
of fact which occur in their pages render them very 
indifferent guides, 


Captain Begbie's work i8 professedly a compila- 
tion, and he sets out with a claim to the merit of im- 
partiality in what he himeelf states(). 


Wo —X 0 Ed - -= —— ——  ——— 


(a). Captain Beenie Malnyan Peninsula, 
| Lieut. Newbolt'* Sketch of Moar &ea. pub- 
hahed in the Asiatic Researches, September 1836. 


(hb), His impartiality he displays by taking sololy 
none side of the question af Straits policy, and Mr. Ander- 
son for his guile in elucidating it. Thus in rapid 
succession he las these expressions: “The Raja of 
Ligor is am imperious despaot," “Mr, Anderson's lucid 
argument by which he proves that Keddah was essential- 
ly an independent state,” “'The absurdity is apparent 
enough of arguing from a peculiar idiomatical Malayan 
expression meaning no more than a unanimity of feeling, 
namely that the countries of Keddah and Pulo Pohang 
ahall be ns ono country, that tho British wera 
bound at all hazarda to fight for Keddah again.” «Up 
to the Treaty of Bangkok Siam serer claimed Keddah ns 
a Province and the country undoubtedly merer was 
Siamese.” 


( 35 ! 


It is indeed a mere uauiethodieal compilation 
from obsolete works, from Crawfurd's Archipelago, Mr. 
Anderson's Malayan States and considerations on Kad- 
dah Policy, my account of Penang and Province 
Well-iey and such other works as may have fallen in 
his wav. 


So closely has he copied Mr, Anderson’s writings 
that he has not omitted any of his errors. He has 
also so blended his own remarka with the statements 
of the authors he has copied from, that a common 
reader has no chance of being able to discriminate 
betwixt what is original and what is borrowed. He 
cannot even be complimented for any attempt at 
classification. 


Lieut. Newbolt chiefly confines himself to an 
aceount of the district of Moar and some adjacent 
places. Jt may here be remarked that he has copied 
from Mr, Anderson his description of places on the 
Malayan Consta. 


a — —— 





4 Captain Burney gives up Province Wellesley ae 
an integral portion of Keddah to Siam and consequently 
declares it not to be a British possession," How could 
Province Wellesley be an integral portion of Keddah 
when it had been separated from it for 24 years by a 
distinct treaty and afterwards by a separate ons with 
specia] reference to its eastern boundary, and made 
thereby an integral part of the settlement of Penang. 
The most that could be predicated of the omission to 
have Province Wellesly in the 10th article of the Treaty, 
if omission it was or could be deemed to be, is that the 
Siamese would be debarred trading with Province Walles- 
ley. But the mooting such a point displays a literal or 
logioal spirit. 


The policy of Siam is admired which employed 
one of her tributaries, Ligor, to sübjeet Keddah " as 
if Ligor had not for centuries been, aa she now is to all 
intenta and purposes, an integral Siamese province. 
Such views used to be the stumbling blocks of early 
navigators. When they happened to touch at an indo- -~ 
Chinese port and found the Chief exercising apparently 
unchecked power, they set him down at once as s Hajah 
or i King. 
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It would have saved much writing had all these 
authors constructed maps, instead of little better than 
meagre details of names, 

The whole of the places described by them al- 
ready exist in maps and most of them did exist before 
they wrote (4), 


— 





— — 3 





The account of the last revolt in Keddah, when the 
Wolf and Crocodile were stationed oif the mouth of 
Keddah River, ia replete with errors. 

The “ Malayan fleet” was a few small boats. The 
“fleet sunk” oboat / piratical Since boats which were 
driven off “with damage.” “Tuanku Soliman the King’s 
brother, residing on the cunfines of Province Wellesley, 
mnde a demonstration. with three thousand men in 
favour of Kudin,” 

This foree nnmbered 300 men For “from six to ten 
thousand Malays and Siamese killed in Keddah” read 
2217. 

Captain Begbie's account of the Nannung War and 
its enuses i& rather tedious, hut ] believe faithful. He 
had recourse for the latter to tho records supplied by 
Mr Ibbetson, 

The summary of the population of Johore and other 
piratical states aud islands is loosely. given and probably 
overstated, 








Ia) Map presented by the writer to the Court of 
Directors in 1822. 

NOTE. 

The genealogies of Petty Chiefs and Panghulus 
cannot excite any interest in the general reader, and 
whieh oceupy so large a portion of the work, excepting 
pes that of the Johore Stare only which might have 

een given, if at all. in a tabular form in à note. 

Captain Beghie's book might have been with equal 
advantage to himself and his readers reduced to one 
third of its present dimensions, He has pressed into his 
service accounts centuries old, along with recent ones. 
yet has contrived so to jumble them together that 
nothing satisfactory can be obtained, except here and 
there a few well authenticated facts, which have been 
before known. 

He in reality describes rather how things tere thnn 
how they are, leaving us to guess if the-*ondition of the 
countries described is not applicable to a period of two 
centuries baek instead of npplying to the present day 
Had he trusted more to himself, and been more brief and 
methodical his work would have been much more useful 
than it now is, 


aic.) Father 
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Lieut. Newbolt observes: " Quedah, Ligor, Patani, 
Merdilo ( Daloong ), Junkeeylon are considered in the 
treaty concluded by Major Barney with Sinm in 1826 
as Provinees of that Empire, o concession to that 
arrogant power scarcely just or polite.” Now Lieut. 
Newbolt should have known that the whole of these 
Provinces belong as much of right to Siam as Ireland or 
Singapore does to the British, and that therefore 
the supposed concession is absurd. Under the same 
delusion he proceeds to say that the righiful Raja of 
Patani is a prisoner in Siam, when everybody knows 
that Patani never had a Rajah, but it has, ever since 
it was under a female Government, centuries ago, beer 
divided amongst petty chiefs subordinate to Siam, and 
its subjects, The Ex Rajah of Keldah has not "gone 





NOTE: 

|t is high time that writers on Indo-Chinese cnun- 
tries should abandon the ambiguous nnd proteous like 
terms commonly employed to impress the render with 
ideas which many of these writers themselves are ton 
indolent to elucidate by a diligent nnalysis of established 
customs, of feelings and of the peculiar moral and 
physica! influences acting through a long couree of ages. 

It is easy, in order to account for unluoked for energy 
of Government or apparent weakness, to Ting unmeaning 
changes on such terms as civilization and barbariem, ana 
despotiam, ignorance, slnvers, superstition, bigotry, in. 
tolerance, demoralization, and many others applicable 
in a thousand ways, and conveying no definite meaning. 
But it is not so iey to describe inwa and institutione, 
whether written or merely annctioned, or felt, and réeog- 
nised by long use, the secret springs of action resting 
on or arising from traditional feelings, habits and cus- 
tome: the contempt fostered for their® nations, oF the 
national pride which is ever strongest umongst people 
the least civilized, and which is à stronger bond ðf union 
there, than amongst people further advanced, the quality 
which tho Eastern dispositions give birth to tbus ending 
in the same result, so far, ns a demoeraey does, having 
power n& A bait. to all the pomp of ceremonies gilding 
the most galling yoke. the influence of popular feeling 
and character on the governing, and the toleration of 
the latter to the governed ; the social! accessories obser-. 
table in the radost statea of humanity ; the social éom- 
pacts oxisting independent of any governing power. anid 
the true extent and influence of the professed religion, 


Genoral Political 
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to Delhi” and he has not '" many friends there," Tt 
would require no less than. British. co-operation to per- 
suade "the whole of the Malayan States to take up 
arms against their haughty oppressor the Siamese,” 
instead of little persuasion to do so as he states, being 
a consummation which howeverit may snit the aspira- 
tions of the pugnaciously disposed, Mr. Newbolt will 
not [be] likely [to] aee realized. Mr. Newbolt is a 
strenuous advocate for the direct interference of the 
British in supressing the feuds of the Native Chiefs 
and for assuming a preponderating attitude in the 
midst of them, 


Our moral preponderance is sufficiently established 
already, and if the Malays, at the extremity of the 
Peninsula, seek British arbitration they will probably 
receive it if it can be afforded onder a practicable 
form. 


The balance of power amongst the Indo-Chinesé 
nations is nob maintained, as in Europe, by the force 
of opinion and international laws, Nature in her 
physical or material capacity holds the scales, 


NUTE. 

whether glazing over the surface of life, or deeply 
sinking into und enthralling the renson and imagination. 

No nation ever existed, despotic or otherwise, which 
did not improve in the course of ages on the original 
social groundwork, alow in some instances, quick in 
athers, but atill progressive to the point where decay 
commenced, The inevitable social institutions of India 
id an expression to be received with caution. However 
slow the progress, do not fact« show that the Indian 
mind ia pot what it was in the days of Alexander or 
Auringzele. There is an under mental current in life 
which fuws on aù nuiselesslsy that even those within ite 
influence are hardly aware of ite effects; feelings, 
ny opinions, occupy unbetraved the conscious minds 
of millions for centuries, until the slow work of rès- 
son is ripe, when touched suddenly by the electric 
force of some master spirit, the whole expands in- 
to a now existence, the old shell of prejudice and 
of error being cast off without on effort, There 
deno euch thing in nature as a sudden and perfect 
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Mountains and deserts are the only obstacles to 
national aggrandizement amongst nations all thirsty 
for supremacy. Cochin China presses on Camboja 
and Siam, and but for such obstacles would probably 
ere this have swallowed up the nearest one of these ; 
and unless the power of the Chinese shall be inter- 
posed may yet absorb that country. Siam bears hard 
on the Laos race, and has in its turn probably 
alone been saved from ultimate subjection to Ava 
by the ranges of mountains and the jungles which 
separate the two countries. Siam and Ava are perhapa 
alone prevented hy the powerful arm of the British 
from being in perpetunl collision. 


.* 


But all these natural obstacles may at some future 
time give way before some dominant power. The 
Chinese are already stretching away behind these 
secondary states and rolling on the scattered tribes of 
Shans and others to the British frontier; snd unwar- 





NOTE. 


change in morale, politics and religion. Has Christian- 
ity modelled all ite voturies by one invariable mental or 
social scale? Hasit even greatly changed the habita it 
found existing? What dissimilar nations profess Is- 
lamism. Habite and feeling. however originally atrong, 
are in the long run, more likely to react on religion and 
politics than the latter are on the former. 

There is as wide a difference betwixt the political 
and social relations of what are classed as barbarous and 
despotic Eastern Kingdoms as there is betwixt the 
wildest despotiam of the East and the patrinrchal and 
enlightened yet absolute rule of Russia 

"Talk to a Burmese of his heing a slave and he will 
tell vou that he is one of the warrior nation which gave 
birth to an Alompra, the conqueror of Pegu. Tell a 
Siamese that he is a mere tool and abject drudge of his 
prince. He will answer that Siam is the circuit of the 
gods, the country ehosen of Buddha, the great, the in- 
comparable region of Avodia, the region coveted by 
every neighbouring country. | : 

Tell a Malay that hie Chief is his Demi-God, how- 
ever imperative and cruel ho may be. He will reply 
that it is the custom of Malaya to honor their Chief and 
obey them under all circumstances or as the Malayan 


(a) Malayan 
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like as China is believed to be her very numbers 
would render opposition to her systematic approach by 
any Jndo-Chinere people quite impossible. China has 
also a marinc—at least means for transporting an army 
by sea to Siam or to Rangoon, Conkl solid improve- 
ment in navigation, architecture, in military tactica 
and commercial policy gain a footing in China, it would 
be impossible to assign limits to herempire- The drain 
which would ensue when she shonld berin to throw off 
colonies would still further stimulate the prineiple of 
population untib at least the Chinese race had filled 
all the space betwixt China and Hindoostan and until 
perhaps it had come into direet collision with these 
western regions. 


Compared with ony one of the Chief. former or old 
Governments of Hindoostan, tha Indo-Chinese nations 
must lose not only on the score of Physical, resources 
and strength, but of moral and social and commercial 
capabilities, 


China must rank at least above the very best 
native Indian Covernments and nations which have 
existed since the palmy days of the Mogul Emperors, 





NOTE. 

Raja Tuam Bijata(s) observed when in the power of n 
man whose wife he had dishonoured "lle is a true 
Malay and will do no treason to his Lord”, that it is 
further their duty to resignedly accept his death. nt. his 
hand and at his will, and that in. compensation for all 
thie he ia free to follow his own inclinations to rove Ha 
a pirate, gamble away his wife and children, stake 
his enemies nnd plant nadd'^ wherover he pleases. 
Say to the Chinese that he is the serf, the football 
of his Emperor and Mandarinas, and he wil answer 
that he is a aon of the Celestial] Empire, and that all 
the unheaven born barbarous eyes of other countries 
are pou or Foreign Devils, beneath his notice. 

Pride is the instinct given to nationa for self pre- 
servation and a gift of bearen to make the human rao, 
under every condition, content with its position, until 
its day of enlightenment shall arrive, <A slighter feel- 
ing would not support them. 
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while the Indo-Chinese States can scareely be placed 
higher than as third or at least second rate in the scale. 


The people of India within the Ganges have from 
distant times been holding intercourse with or been 
amarting under the swords of the hardier races of the 
West, and have learned to estimate their real rank in 
the list of nations with some degree of precision, On 
the contrary (with one late exception, the effect of 
the Burmese war) the Indo-Chinese people have been 
all but secluded from intercourse with these more 
energetic races, and even from the more warlike (ns 
regards them) races of India. Their knowledge of tlie 
European character has been chiefly derived from 
casual intercourse with scattered traders to their ports, 
who being in their power and depending for success on 
holding up the palm branch under every kind of usage. 
have been but weak supporters of national honour. 


Education being, amongst the Indo-Chinese peo- 
ple, confined to reading writing, and casting accounts, 
hardly excepting from this statement the priests of 
Buddha, and there being mo popular works in the 
various departments of art and science, it follows that 
no subject conceives it either expedient or advan- 
tngeous to learn how he is governed. The governing 
party stretches despotism as far ns he finds it can be 
carried without endangering his own position, while 
he feels quite unchecked by any restraint such as that 
which in European countries arises from the necessity 
of consulting a standard, however fluctuating that may 
be, ot political morality. : 


A European power, when allied by treaty with an 
Indo-Chinese one, however justly reciprocal the terma 
of that treaty may seem, must yet be deemed to come 
under serious disadvantages in the intercourse which 
will ensue. The first enjoys only the advantages 
which are open and specified, the other will be apt 
to look upon it as merely giving him opportunity of 
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husbanding his strength until it shall come into play 
with every chance of success. A breach of treaty in 
the one would be felt as a. national stigma and would 
reverberate throughout the civilized world. The same 
offence in the other would be looked on by the in- 
dividual Government ond its people as a master move 
of over reaching policy, would be applauded by neigh- 
bouring nations, and would probably in the civilized 
world be attributed to insidious conduct on the part 
ofthe other contracting party ; and where is an in- 
ternational empire to be sought for. 


The native Government builds all its hope of 
alvantage, whether these are to be peaceable and 
mercantile, or warlike and aggressive, in the known 
good faith of its ally, while that ally finds his. greatest 
political virtues to be his most serions obstacles to 
self defence. His opponent goes on from step. to step, 
warily avoiding to infringe on what is absolutely 
prohibited, while Az must wait patiently for some 
positive infraction of terms before he can oppose. force 
to force or intimidation to ambition or treachery, He 
may be ns certain that this opponent will use to the 
utmost, either secretly or openly, any power he mar 
have, when time shall prove, as that might, since the 
world began, has ever been right, when kindred nationa 
have not compacted to modifythat grent law of natare, 
and to balance its energy when brought to bear un 
their artificial state, Dominion is nature's sruhwerd 
thronghout all the gradations of existence up to man, 
and this last, while he domineers unchecked but by 
physical. danger (to be avoided generally with ease) 
over the inferior creation, is-stimulated by the same 
natural impulse where superior moral, mental and 
physical energies, combined with accidental situations 
will admit, to exert dominion over hia fellows, Nature 
has given the latter too the impulse ol. resistance, but 


this can never equal in energy the dominant principle, 
because each individual of the resisting masa feels that 
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his own mind is deeply imbued with it, and that the 
struggle ever must be for might—the question ever, 
who shall obey. It is this feeling which makes 
excess of liberty speedily end in arbitrary rule. 
Had the British not succeeded in Ava this last ques- 
tion might, and no doubt would have arisen amongst 
the Indo-Chinese, but first another would have 
n chance of agitating the two principal ones, Ava 
und Siam, whether they should not join against the 
British. At any rate had Siam wished for peace 
with Ava, she must have, in such an event, avoided 
a friendly alliance with the British, and what a 
great loss of moral power would failure have en- 
tailed. Aurungzebe’s power sustained a shock from 
his failure to subdue Arracan and Assam, but the 
mightier the power the severer the political and 
moral declension, the greater the dangers attending 
on both. British prowess is already embodied in 
song throughout the widely seattered tribes of Indo- 
China, and pregnant perhaps in this garb with 
future events. The pillar of national vanity having 
amongst them been shaken to the foundation, new 
props may happily be sought for from more en- 
lightened quarters. 


A high road, if report speaks true, will ere long 
be opened from the confines of. India extra Gangem 
te China, and by the Chinese themselves. Already 
' Burmah deigna to bestow to the whole, whisperinys 
of a milder condition of humauity(4). 


Siam has a pretty extensive commerce with 
Europeans, and with access to the products of 
European labour may gradually imbibe a taste for 
improved scieuce and art, and China in tlie centre 
of her vast and transmitted population has mani- 





(a). Since the above wae written the Burmese seem 
to have forgotten some of the lessons so well taught 
them. 
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fested occasional throes which would tempt us to 
anticipate improvement there. The last war has no 
doubt already enlightened the Burmese to a certain 
extent. It has exhibited for their imitation civilized 
warfare, which fights only with the Government of 
an enemy and ravages not the fields nor sacks the 
houses of the peaceful subject. It has shown to 
them good faith in the conqueror’s humanity in 
battle, and generosity after victory. 


The Siamese, whether wisely or through fear it 
matters not, standing aloof from the field of battle, 
have maintained intact their extensive eountry, and 
have gained strength in proportion as the British 
hare been successful. They have gained knowledge 
too without dear bought experience and they profit 
by it. 


The contest with Ava has dispelled the mirage 
which prevailed on the geography of that and the 
neighbouring countries and has opened doors to the 
resources of the Indo-Chinese(®) States, 


And are Britons, strong as they may be in 
arms, to disdain the lessons which even a barbarous 
warfare is capable of giving. Had such vague 
descriptions of the want of spirit and contemptible 
capabilities which we find alleged by old writers 
aguinst the Burmese been credited to the fullest 
extent, n severe lesson might have been read to the 
British Generals not to despise an enemy, however 
unworthy of his steel that foe may seem. Anda 
warlike nation could not be contemptible when it 
required such a large force during two campaigns 


= — — —Á — —— = S na 


(a). In my report on the Tenaswerim Provinces at 
the close of the Burman war | had occasion to mention 
the caravans, one of whien | «nw from the Shan coun- 
iry. This prospect held out of intereouraa being establi- 
shed with the interior countries has not been fully 


M" 
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of some of the best disciplined troops in the world to 
teneh her the wisdom of submission. 


High and inborn courage may be wanting in nn 
enemy but a rigorous despotism, such na that displayed 
ins time of war by Ava, renders cowardice more dan- 
gerous to it& entertainers than the exposing of hia 
person in battle, To fv is certain death from hia 
Commander in the rear, to advance is having a clanee 
of surviving and of escaping in a general rout, Theu 
again, nature interposes for him, betwixt him and the 
sterner enemy, her tangled shield of forests, rivera and 
hills; to devel artificial distinetions, 


Had Ava lost Pero her whole body politic would 
have been permanently paralyzed. They did-not be- 
come a nation of any note until] Alompra opened a 
passage for her to the sea anid to the commerce of the 
world. Like the Siamese race, she felt her insignitic- 
ance until that was accomplished. She has indeed lost 
a few of her cutfeelers, but this perhaps has only con- 
centrated ber strength., 


If the Siamese could ever have made, or shall 
ever have the power to make, a successful aggression 
on the power of the Burmese, it would have been, and_ 
probably will be, by setting up a Peguan Prince and 
rülinz in his name over Pegu nt last. They hava- 
alwaya kept a large body of Peguers at Siam, and 
while the Ava war yet pended the Court of Bangkok 
had recognised the claims (real or pretended it is 
useless to enquire ) of a Peguer to the throne of Bagoo 
or Pegu, intending to have eet him up hod their troops 
got a footing im the Burmese territory. "Phey had 


luckily no opportunity of intermeddling and of thereby 


establishing claims fora share not. only in the eeded 
territories but in thle glory of the campaigns; aud no 
doubt they would have assumed the right to the 
largest share of the Intter whether granted or not. 
Tueir cupidity and caution, mere ignorance; bring 
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carried too fur, defeated all the grand schemes which 
they meditated, 


However favournbly the generosity which gave 
"p Pegu for lesa valuable provinces may be received 
by European nations, it cannot be doubted that its 
retention woull have been looked on by the Indo- 
Chinese people asa thing of course, and as a proce- 
dure no more betraying an uncalled for thirst for 
acquisition than the retention of the Const Provinces 
does. Ih would seem a stretch of the reasoning 
inculty conld these. nations appreciate such magnani- 
mity or believe that the power which had grasped an 
Empire had willingly, after a sacrifice of blood and 
treasure, relinquished its hold. 


But should either of the two Indo-Chinese powers 
lying closest to the British possessions ever net so as 
to make it necessary to assail their sea porta, the 
teriniuations generally of the vital arteries of these 
fluvial countries, such posts would natu rally and readilv, 
if subdued and retained, connect themselves with 
those great mercantile zones with which the enter- 
prize of the British nation hns already nearly girded 
the world, and which add elasticity and stability to its 
rule. 





Sinin may not exactly perceive thnt with reference 
to the native powers that were or that now exist in 
Hindoostan she hardly merits being placed in the 2d 
grüdr, or that amidst the Indo-Chinese her military pre- 
tensions do not rank aboye those of her uative neigh- 
bours. Indeed it may be questioned if they do not fall 
short of those advanced by the Burmese, since the latter 
nation lias On more than one occasion overrun Siam, 
whilst the Siamese have rarely, aince they lost Ténas- 
yerim, ventured beyond a strict bonler warfare, But 
Sinm ennnot fail through the veil of her self-love and tlie 
mist of her prejudices to see that it would be aiming à 
mortal blow at her independence were the British ever 
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to find it necessary for their security to support and 
aid both, or one only of the nations alluded to, namely 
the Burmese and Cochin-Chinese. a 

Her fears on the side of Ava are for the present in 
abeyance, but she has on several occasions manifested 
considerable uneasiness and suspicions regarding the 
visita: of the Cochin-Chinesa vessels to Calcutta, 
Penang and Singapore. About the time of the break- 
iug out of the Burmese war several Coehin-Chinese 
Ambassadors to Ava: visited Penang, and trom the 
minute enquiries which they made about Junkeeylon 
it was conjectured that their Government then enter- 
tained some design against it. They might easily take 
it by a coup de main, They have armed war square 
rigged vessels and are better atilors than the Siamese, 
who in reality are mo sailors; but that they could 
alfoml to retain it is very doubtful unless they were 
masters also of the Siamese ports on the east const of 
tha Peninsula. Instructed as the Cochin Chinese hare 
heen by the French. in European military tactics, në 
lenat to that extent to which their prejudices would 
permit them to go, it does not however appear that 
they have exhibited mach improvement in their actual 
movements in the field. 


Had any commensurate improvement really been 
nade, Siam would have long since felt fntally the 
effects of it, It is only surprising that nautically 
superior ns the Cochin Chinese are to the Sinmese, 
and with a population greatly, it 18 believed, exceeding 
that o£ the latter, thé former nation has never invaded 
Lower inm. 


Here, if the Rajah of Ligor did not think it his 
interest to join them, they would find all the conquered. 
Malayan States remdy to embrace their cause, were 
anch an attempt to prove successful and which con- 
sidering the almost constant state of hostility in 
which these rival countries have been involved, is 


la 


EA ete 
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neither improbable nor impracticable. The British 
in the Straits of Malaces would then come into 
immediate contict with a nation of a more bustling 


and energetic character than the Siamese and certain- 


ly with one which in the mass stands several steps 
have yet reached, 


It has ever seemed. to. me that the Chau Phriya 
or Siamese Governor. of Ligor, who is by courtesy 
designated Raja, would be glad of an opportunity 
of shaking off his fetters nmi asserting independence. 
The Conrt of Sinm has evidently tried to guard against 
such a contingency by retaining about it a number al 
Chau Phriya's relatives, and by keeping spies in the 
shape. of councillors about his person; His tour 
daughters were give to the Zennana of his king; 
one of his sons is Governor of Keddah and another 
of Daloong(2). 


Tt is not improbable that a party to the Treaty 
of Bankok he had hoped that n war with the British 
would have facilitated his views. 


At present he might well panse before joining the 
Cochin-Chinese in case they should invade Lower 
Siam, since it would likely be only changing one hard 
master for nn equally hard one, perchance a harder, 


The Chau Phriya is a very clever barbarian, a Mahomed 


Ali in a small way, of persevering and iraan 
habits of business and therefore never pardoning re- 

migsness in othera—a consummate dissembler but apt 
to defeat hia own purposes by carrying dissimnlation too 
far; of a most inquisitive disposition, and apprecint- 
ing perhaps beyond any of his countrymen the advan- 


tages of i science and art, yet restrained by 





(a). 1841. The Raja has died since the above wae 


written and the jealousy of the Court of Bankok will 


hedge in his successor so that he will be a mere execu- 
tive officer, 
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by political trammels from following out the bent of 
his mind; cautious in his councils, decided in his 
uilitary operations, nnd brave ogreeably to the Indo- 
Chinese ncceptation of that term, although wary in not 
exposing his person in battle ; a most severe diseiplin- 
arian and relentless punisher. 


"To aid these qualities he possesses a very robust 
constitution. When the Honble, Mr. Ibbetson visited 
his camp in Keddnh iu 1831 an opportunity was given 
to me of judging his capacity. 


He was in his Durbar or Sali the whole day and 
seldom retired to rest until past midnight, being 
chiefly engaged in dictating to his secretaries, few of 
whem could long support the constant labour they 
were subjected to. His conversation was easy, ani- 
mated and jocular though abrupt, and he displayed a 
very capacious memory. 


When the Chow Phriya dies or is deprived of his 
Government (terms almost synonymons in Siam) (*), it 
is highly improbable that any man of equal ability and 
determination will be found who may succeed him. 
None of his many sons evince more than very ordinary 
abilities, althongh they have all the cunning which 
the semi barbarians substitute for sound judgment. 
They are amenable to the rod of correction like the 
other subjects of Siam. and it is inflicted im no very 
decorous manner(b). One of his sons, a youth of 
upwards of 20, was amarting under the effects of thia 
domestic punishment when Mr. Tbbetson visited the 
Raja's camp, as before noticed. He is now governing 
the Province of Daloong. Can any true feelings of 





$e 


(a) This hna actually happened since the above 
was written. The Fhriya was called to Bankok to piva 
an account of his government, was there detained two 
years or longer, when he died from vexation of mind, it 
i» amid. Perliaps there were other causes (1841), 

(b) The nether extremity. 
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manhool have plnee when such. a punishment is in- 
Hicted on the élite of the land. [t ia however pre- 
tended bv the sufferers that there is no ilisgrace 
attached toa sound whipping. So may the chosen of 
the land in some European countries have said of this 
sort of patriarche! corraction, The care which the 
Chau Phriya took to conceal from’ us the punishment 
his son had received by his orders disproves the asser- 
tion, The secret of the Chaw Phriya's aptitude for 
business and decision of character, may perhaps be in 
his being the son ol the. famous Chinese usurper of 
Siam, Phriya. Tak. Wien the latter was slain his 
widow, a Siamese, who was then pregnant, was piven 
to tlie-then Governor of Ligor, and on the death ot the 
latter the Chau Phriya succeeded to the Government. 


it is not easy to discover what revenue he pays to 
the Siamese Exchequer. It is not fixed. But in- 
dependent of the bouts which he is constantly building 
aud sending to Siam he occasionally transmits con- 
eiderable suis in vaah and plate. To make the latter, 
which is chiefly af silver and finished with gold flower- 
ings, he retains n large establishment of goldsmitha 
constantly in his service, The manufacture is called 
Chartan and does credit to the Siamese workmen. 





Chapter 3rd. 
ror Keddal. 


This Province of Sinm lies between the parallels 
of 5,10 and 6,85 N, L. Its breadth varies from twenty 
five to forty miles. It was originally peopled by the 
Siamese rice, and was then as it now is termed by 
them Muang Sai or Srai. About the year A. D. 
1342 (3) a colony arrived from the westward under a 





(a). | have fixed this date after comparing together 
the Kedd | 





ah, the Achinese and Malayan Annals, 
The Keddoh Annals will be translated perhaps here- 
after by me. | 


HK eddah 
History. 
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Chief namsdl Marrong Müha Wangsa. The Keddah 
Anuals point oùt Room as the country from which 
he came, implying thereby some part of the Byzantine 
Empire, and the object of the voyage is stated to have 
been the forming of a matrimonial alliance betwixt 
the son of the Rajah of Room and a daughter of the 
Emperor of China. Bat the name of the Chief is 
evidently a Hindoo or Buddhist one, and as he was an 
idol-worshipper too, ib will be more consistent with 
probability if we assign Ceylon or some part of 
Hindoostan as his birth place (4). The Mussulman 
Annalist intentionally perhaps confounded the leader 
of this colony with the ambassador sent (5) about A. D. 
1290 by the King of Persia to China to solicit from 
the Emperor Kublai a Princess as a wile. 


Be this as it may the Keddah Annalist has 
minutely described the voyage from Room and the 
destruction on the Eastern Coasts of the Bay of 
Bengal of aH the vessels excepting one which com- 
posed the feet. In Marco Polo's account of the Per- 
sian Embassy just alluded toa no such disaster is 
mentioned, 


j Marrong Maha Wangs reached Pulo Srai 
Vine Chief, inthe vessel which escaped, which Inst was 
moored near the Point of Palo Srai, He then went on 
shore with his wife and family(^), and built a small 
town which “was secured by a wall and other defences, 
He called the town. Lanensuga (4). 


This Pulo rai (or the Island Srai) is afterwards 
described by the annalist as having many years subse- 
quently to the settlement “ become attuched to the 


Nh nS Soa 


(a)  Mnhawnnsa i» one of the titles of some early 
Ttajals in Ceylon, and also of a Ceylonese Historical 
work. 

(b). Marco Polo 

(c) It is not likely that any one but a colonist 
would have brought his family with him. 

(d) This term is purely of Hindoo origia. 
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mainlaud" and having then received the name of 
Goonong Jerrie or the Keddah Peak, a conspicuous 
mountain, and the present appearance of the country 
surrounding it confirms the above account. 


When Marrong Maha Wangsa had established 
himself on shore many of the Rakhshas came down to 
visit him. 


These were the aborigines of the country of the 
Siamese race, to whom their more polished visitors 
applied a term implying contempt. But by the an- 
nalist's own showing those Hakhshas were sufficiently 
civilised to amalgamate in some degree with the new 
colonists. That these aborigines were Siamese is 
proved, as I have before observed, by their names, and 
by the fact that their descendants under the denomina- 
tion of Samsams are found iu. considerable numbers at 
the present day in Keddah aud Province Wellesley. 
These people speak the Siamese language and adhere 
to the religion and customs of Siam. As Marrong 
Maha Wangsa was a follower of some Hindoo system 
of worship and the Siamese were Buddhists, the former 
could have had little difficulty in conciliating the 
natives, and he no doubt obtained permission from 
the Chief " of the Rakhsha " as the annalist calls him, 
to form a settlement in this part of the Sinmese 
Empire. 


My own researches in Province Wellesley eluci- 
date these remarks, ior amidst the ruins of the ancient 
temples there I have discovered in juxtaposition (in 
one and the same temple) various images of some of 
the principal Hindoo deities and of Buddha and also 
writings and inscriptions in the Sanscrit and the 
Siamese languages, and one in an obsolete character 
supposed to be Pali or Bali (a). 


(a) A facsimile of this inscription was forwarded 
to the Asiatio Society of Calcutta and the late lamented 
Mr. Prinsep, ita secretary, acquainted me shortly before 
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It is obvious that the new settlers must have been 
too few to have occupied the Srai country. Even had 
the inhabitants been unable to expel them, the then 
flourishing adjacent Siamese Province of Ligor could 
have easily afforded the means for so doing. 


Marrong Maha Wangsa established a trade with 
the countries of Achi and Pulo Percha (Achin) and 
Golungee (Pegu) (3) and his port became soon n grent 
trading mart, “In process of time, ” the annalist pro 
ceeds to state, the Sultan of Room recalled Maha 
Wangen, of whose existence he had been [made] aware 
by the commander of one of his vessels who had met 
with one of the Marrongs at Pegu. The Srai Chief 
therefore returned home, leaving in his room a son who 
married a princess, It does not appear whe this lady 
was, although it is probable she was either a Siamese 
or a Peuer, as these natives were Buddhists. The new 


The a nd Chief assumed the title of Hoja Marrong 
i CC OMe i 
Rai, Maha Bodisat. Marrong Maha Wangan 


took with him his old followers, but the children of 
the latter remained behind. “ Before his departure 
lus assembled all the principal people who had arrived 
with him, and it was theré resolved that the Country 
of Smi should be thence forward called Aeddah, mean- 
ing thereby Zameen Soram, because it had been 
settled after many difficulties and dangers had been 


surmounted.” 


As this new name is of Persian or Arabic deriva- 
tion it is most likely that it was bestowed when 
Marrong’s descendants became Mussulmaas than at 
the period here stated. Raja Photeesat (b) had three 








his death, that he had he thought succeeded in decipher- 
ing it, and thatit wis in an almom obsolete character 
formerly used Im Upper Hindaoostani. 

(n) Inthe country itself tho natives call it Bagno. 
The Siamese term it Hangsawaddy —the goose or Hangsa 
Country. 


(b) Bodhi Satma., 
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sons and a daughter born to him at Pulo Srai. When 
they grew up the Raja determined to fulfil the desire 
of his father that he should form establishments im 
the neighbouring regions, which last were then in a 
wild condition. He accordingly sent. for Plirai. Chee- 
hau, the Chief of the Hakhsnas. This man was the 
son of a Malny (^). He hada son named Parap, whose 
mother was a Raklisha. This lady was named Nang 
Soothamune (9). 


Photisat’s eldest son journeyed towards the north- 
ward, (¢) accompanied by the family just mentioned 
and many Malayan followers with their attendants. 


After a journey of two hundred days by easy 
stages, and with numerous halts, the party reached the 
mouth ofa fine river which flowed through a rich coun- 
try. ‘The young chief here established himself and his 
followers. ‘This country ia named Siam Lanchang(*). 


The Raja’a second son went ina southerly direc- 
Hon until he came to a river which fell into the sea. 
This conntry was named Neegri Perak or the silver 
country, because, according to custom, o silver arrow 
had previously been shot. in the direction of the river. 


Finally the Haja sent forth his daughter in quest 





(n). The onnalist does not condescend to inform us 
who the Malays were, or whence they came. Chechan 
was doubtless the gon of native with an individual of 
another tribe, whether Malayan or otherwise, 

(b). Thess are partly Siamese and partly Bali names. 

(e). Tt is ** north-west " in the MS. but na the sea 
hes in this direction there is probably a clerical error. 

| Lanchang lies in South Gaos, a very impro- 
bable direction for such na colony to take. But the 
word Siam being prefixed it would seem to indicate 
that this place was somewhere in Siam, and indeed in 
pore arts of the annals the Colony is expressly 
declared to bire been established in “Nigri tiga huah.” 
The country is composed of three divisions or Siam 
Upper, Central and Lower, while it i» also expressly 


atated that the elder brother alluded to was King 
of Siam. 
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of anew country. She journeyed with numerous follow- 
ers, and over mountains and plains towards the east. 
She rode on an elephant, the name of which waa Lella 
Joharee,. At length the colony reached the sea 
shore(^) nni a fort was constructed at the embouchure 
of the river. Four of the Keddah chiefs had escorted 
the princess. They remained with her during a few 
years nnd before they returned to Keddah the newly 
settled country was called Patani, with reference to the 
famous Lela Masari Kris which thea princess had 
brought with her (as an heirloom) (°). 


Maja Photesat became old, nnd left the adminis- 
tration of nffars to his Chiefs, he busying himself 
with field sports, When he died his third son 

Ii acquainted his brothers nnd sister of the 
Thiri Chief. event, He then took the title of Sn 
Mahawangsa, 


Soon after this assumption he changed the seat 
of the government from Lankasuga to Srokame (°). 
The Raja had one only daughter by a Malayan woman 
of rank, About the time of this removal to Srokam 
the Raja received a letter from Siam intimating that 
his elder brother, the King of that country, had a son 
whose nee way seven years. Accompanying the letter 
were valuable gifts. Sri Mahawangsa replied to this 
letter and sent it by a special messenger, who con- 
veyed likewise presenta of gold and silver flowers and 
ornamented arms for his brother. “The King of 
Siam was much gratified with these presents and 
requested through the messenger, that similar gifts 





(n) The Gulf of Siam. 
tbh). The inference here is obscure, 


(c). This place lies on the N. bank of the Muda 
river, and there are still the remains of an extensive 
fortification to be seen there. Part of the former 
district of Srokam lies within Province Wellesley on 
the opposite bank of the river and the name is still 
retained, 
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might be annually sent(*) to amuse his children. 
The messenger also preferred a request of his master 
that the King of Siam would protect Keilduh from 
danger" To this his Majesty replied that as far ns 
regarded amicable relations Siam and Keddah were 
one country (b) When the messenger returned to 
Keddah Sri Mahawangsa ordained that in all future 
time the relations existing with Siam should be upheld. 


The son of Sri Mahawangea became enamoured of 
the daughter of Nang Maree, a Rahksha, who was an 
inmate of the palace. The girl had a fair complexion 
and lovely features (€). The youth married her with- 
out the knowledge of his father, who soon after died 
of vexation at thë event, and of old age combined. 


Iv Sri Mahawangen wae succeeded by the son 
Fourth Chief. above alluded to, who took the title of 
Rajah Wong Maha Phrit Dooriya. This Chief became 
tyrannical—as the annalist observes, n cannibal, His 
subjects used on this account to prefer their complaints 
to his second wife, who was the daughter of a Malay 
and of a benevolent disposition. » i 


This Chief was known to his subjects, as he now 
is to the natives of Keddah and Province Wellesley, 
by the sobriquet of Raja. Borsiyong, the tusked Raja, 
because some of his teeth were so long that they 


(a). This claiming of tribute and marka of vas- 
anlage has been amouthed down by the Mussulman 
annaliat as much as possible, and this is rendered more 
apparent by the puerile reason here assigned for send- 
ing the annual revenue or compensation to Court 

(b) This is quite a Malayan expression and may 
mean much or nothing according to circumstances, 
Here the context shows that it did mean a great deal, 
and more even is admitted than might bavo been ex- 
pected from a Mussulman author. 

(c). Here the superiority in point of fairness of 
the skin of the generality of the Indo-Chinese peuple 
over other nations of India is admitted, "Ihe Chief no 
doubt wished a bright alliance for his daughter, 
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resembled the tusks of, or as the Malaya believed, 
really belonged to a Girgassee(s}, At length the 
tyranny of this nt the lenst moral monster became so 
intolerable that he wae expelled from Keddah by the 
people, 


The Chief men were, after this proceeding, at a 
loss how to nct. They accordingly sent to the King of 
Siam to acquaint him with the state of affairs(h). His 
Majesty subsequently dispatched one of his courtiers 
named Kalahom, who ruled the Provinces to the 
#nstward(*) to Keddah to place the government in the 
hands of a son of Raja Bersiyong. Kalahom was 
interrupted in his progress near the confines of Ligor 
byan army of the wholes tribes inhabiting the sur- 
rounding countries. This place was commanded by 
Kalam Hetam, who informed Kalahom that the Kae 
langa people would not obey the Southern region 
(Siam) and that the Kalama A. was on his march to 
take possession of Keddnh (3), Kalahom, by the aid 
of the forces of Ligor and of those of five or six other 
provinces, defeated the troops of. Kalama Hetam, took 
the la'ter prisoner and sent him to Siam. He then 





(a) — The Girgassee is the Rakhahee of Hindoo 
mythology. 

(b). It is clear from this that tho direct inter- 
ference of Siam us superior over Reddah had been free- 
ly exercised before the period we are arrived at. 

^ 4e) It ia mot clear whether the annalist here 
means the Provinces eastward of the Siamese capital 
er of Reddah. Butas he elsewhere states ** Kalahom 
speedily obtained assistance from ali the Rajas around 
tbe country where he had his camp,” it is evident that 
the Provinces alladed to lay on the Gulf of Siam, and 
onthe Peninsula. Kalama Hotam came from near tlie 
country of Kalungee or Pegu. The Peguera had thus 
declared war against Siam and although the people of 
Keddah had kept. up a friendly intercourse with Pegu, 
atill it became one of the firet objecta of attack ag o 
conveniontly out-lying Province of Siam, 

(1j The inference is plain from the speech of 
Kalama Hetam that the Kalungee people cunsi- 
dered Keddah to be part of Siam, The text nlso 
whows that the Peninsula wae im Siamese possession., 
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pursued his march with one thousand men to Keddah. 
He lost three or four hundred men in battle, the 
enemy many thousands, It may be observed here 
that the aunalist makes no mention of firearms. Bombs 
were the principal weapons used in the fight. Indeed 
it nppeara from the Maliyan annals that when the 
Portuguese took Malacca the natives were ignorant of 
the application of gunpowder to war and this was 
about 150 years later than the period here described. 


When Kalnhom reached Sungei Sala(2) he en- 
camped at its mouth and then required the young 
chief and his followers to come and visit him and 
partake of field sports. 


It happened that the youth was just then engaged 
in digging the channel called Sungei Qualla Muda, in 
onler to form a direct communication betwixt Kota 
Aur and the sea, This Kota Aur ( Bamboo Fort from 
the prevalence here of Bamboos ) was Rija Barsiyong's 
Fort and before the channel was cut the river is 
deseribed ag having winded in a very inconvenient 
manner for navization(b). 


* The young Chief and his followers were received 
by Kalahom outside of the eamp of the latter with all 
due respect. The letter of the King of Siam was then 
read (and agreeably to it) proclamation was made 


There is a good deal of jumhling of names and titles 
in the description of the Chiefs of the Porces and tribes 
here opposed to Kalahom But the majority are of 
the Buddhist or Siamese origin, ‘The rest wera wild 
pem noder the designations of Samang, Bila and 
Sakai. 

Lit eS ee ees 


(a), A small stream near Keddah. 


(b)... The currectness of this aecount is amply veri- 
fied by the present aspect of this new channel, and 
the remains of the old one. The Muda River hounds 
Province Wellesley on the north. Kota Aur ean still 
be traced by the remains of a mud wall, 
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; that the King had exalted the young 
PNE Ch Kaja (*) to the Government of Keddah and 
had conferred on him the dignified title of 

Raja Phraong Maha Photrsat." 


Kalahom resided five mouths in Keddah, and then 
left it on his return to Siam: '* He carried with him a 
letter from the Raja together with gold and silver 
flowers in acknowledgment that the Maha Raja Nagree 
Siam had installed him in the government of Keddah. 
The Raja also observed in his letter to the Emperor 
that he had sent presents for his Brother the young 
Prince. After this period the King of Siam never 
omitted to send yearly to Keddnh for, nor the Keddah 
Rajah to return gold and silver flowers as tokens of 
friendship." (9). 


The annalist observes in this place that in those 
days trade had increased im the Port of Srai, and that 
many stringers had settled there. The Fort of Kota 
Aur was given over ns à residence to one of his Chiefs 
and the Raja built a new Fort at Soongee Didd up at 
the old mouth of the Muda River (2). 


The Rajah had a son named Phra Ong Mahn- 
wangsa, to whom lie made over his Government. The 
Haja's advanced age urged him to this measure (1). 


e m RM — S 


(a). Raja was a title d'étiquette which every petty 
chief assumed amongst his own people. | | 

(b) 1f the annala did not afford other positiva 
proof of tlie fact still this. ndmission of the Mussulman 
historian would have given good cause for inference that 
the relation in which Keddah stood to Siam was far 
more complete and close than he has represented it. 
It is only to be admired that the admission was made at 
all in the annals. 


(c). Traces of it yet remain and the country 
round bears marks of having been densely peopled 
and of having been covered with Hindoo and Buddhist 
temples. 


(dj The Siamese consent ia not mentioned, but 
muet be supposed to have been obtained. 
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vI Phra Ong Mola Wangen was the first 
Sixth Chief Keddah Raja who was converte] to Islam- 
ism. “He was in the habit of, drinking ardent 
spirits to excess fo cure some disease with which he 
was ufflicted (^). Jars of spirit distilled from rice stood 
always ready in the Palace. When he arose im the 
morning, even before he had washed his [nce or eaten 
betel he used to call fora cup of spirits. But neither 
this habit nor the pleasures of the table, which he 
took freely along with his Chiefs, ever led him to 
become inebriated, and unconscious of what was pass- 
ing around him. Phra Ong Maha Wangsa was coi- 
verted to the true faith by a celebrated theologinn 
named Sheik Abdullah, who arrived from Bagdad. " 


The annalist nasigns no date to this event, 
indeed the MS. is very deficient in dates. But in my 
copy of the Achinese annals, written in the Malayan 
language, the finie of Sheik Abdullah's visit to Keddah 
js stated to have.been A. Hegira 870 or A. D. 1404 (4). 


The Keddah annalist, unlike the more explicit 
Achinese one, tries to give a dignity to this event by 
getting up a miracle to account for it, Abdullah by 
his account was invisible on his arrival and the arch 
enemy Ibles was his companion and tempter on the 
occasion. “On Abdullah becoming visible Ibles 
vanished and he enquiredl of the Raja if he had ever 
heard of Islamism, which had descended froin God to 
Mahomed. The Raja replied that he was an image 
worshipper but he would be glad to be instructed”. 


“The first sign of the Rajah’s conversion (*) was 
the order he gave to break all the spirit jars. Then 
he directed that hia people should burn and destroy all 

ca É i 


(n) ane Mussutiean excuse when he runs counter 
to the Kora 

(b) The Chief or Raja waa contempornry with 
Sultan Mahomed of Malacca, 

(e). This conversion, however, was incomplete, and 
was not perfected until 148 years gitare arda, 
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the golden, silver and brazen imaces, as also Mose 
made of pottery, with all their robes and decorations. 
This was accordingly done. The Raja now assumed 
the tithe of Sultan Ma Alam Shah /*). 


The annalist now confines hie account to a meagre 
list of the names of the Rajals who he states fullowed 
for a while the new convert in. regular succession, — Ec 
if probable that the history of their lives may have 
existed in Keddah and may have been lost during the 
disturbauees there, The remaining Chiefs or Rajalis 
were -— 


2. Sultan Ma Bifool Shah, son of the Aliw 
Shah—aRer hin the descent was regular to(*) 


3. Sultan or Haja Mahmood Shah. 

4. Sultan Murzuffar Shah. 

5. Sultan Soliman Shah who died at Achin. 

6. Sultan Eaa Looden Shah ot Nuza where 
he died. 

7. His son Sultan Mnhivedin Mansur Shah who 
died nt Sinna. 

8. Sultan Lea Oodin Makurrum Shah who died 
nt Purlis. 

W Sultan or Raja Kannali or Kahali governed a 
few daye. 


10. Sultan Ata Allah Mahomed Shak or Murhom 
Bukit Penang. 

Li. Sultan Mahomed Jiva Zein Aladin Ma Alum 
Shah who died at Kayang. 

12. Sultan Aldullah Mokurrum Shah or Mur- 
koom Muda Bukit Pinang, A.D. 1778. 

13. Sultan Abdallah (brother to the preceding 
Raja.) He held the llegencr for a short time. 
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(a) Every petty chieftain of the Malayan or other 
race to the eastward of Indin took the title of Sultan ou 
entering tlia pale of Mahometanism : 

(uh). This would imply that there are som) names 
left ont. 


‘the Sec. to the 
&. Govt. 25 Oct. 
Y i823. e 
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L Soltan Ahmed Tajudin, the present Ex Baja, 
otherwise callad Chaaee Pangheram, sou of 
Sultan Ablualluh Moknrrum Shali. 


On the demise of the latter the chief authority 
was disputed. Chau Ibrahim ( the Ex Raja's younger 
brother }) was patronized by the Raja of Ligor, who 
endeavoured to obtain the government for him from 
the Emperor of Siam. Bat the latter espoused the 
canse of the eller. brother, who had proceeded to. the 
capital, Baukok, to. prefer his suit in person, anil 
gave him the government of Keddah with the title 
of Chaura Pangeram, literally “ Feudal Lord (*), a 
compound of Siamese and Javanese. The fact of the 
King of Keddah having proceeded to Siam on the 
death of his father in order to do homage to the 
Sovereign of that state, nml to submit his right of 
succession. to tlie. confirmation of tiat haughty Court 
appeared to me fatal to his claims of independence, 
The line of conduct pursued by the British Govern- 


Vida Letter 194 ient for the last 20 or dO years as well. tlie enquiries 


of two eminent Malayan Scholars; Lt. Col. Melnnes 


' nud Mr. Crawfunl, lhinve unhappily placed bevond the 


: © Sie Flue? Records, deliberations of this Board the question of the King 
Straits Sttlewents, OF Siams being the Lord Superior of the Raja of 


Vol. 54. 


" frie) 


Keddah(>), 
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(n). Pangiran or Pangeran.. The title of certain 
feudal] Chiefs in Java and the southern parta of Sumatra 
(formerly under the dominion of Bantam) who in many 
places ave now independent Princes. It appears to be 
also given to other persona of rank independent of 
territory. ( Margden'a lictionary.) 

— (b) May 1837, As it is understood that the Ex- 
Raja intends by the help of the movement party * in 
Penany to petition the British Government for a resto- 
ration to his supposed lost rights, it may be here men- 
tioned, in addition to what ] have already urged ou the 
subject, that when in 1818 an application was made to 
him by the Honorable Colonel Bannerman, thon tover- 
of Prince of Wales Toland, for a small accession of 
territory up to the Marbow Hiver, he evaded the request 
by openly stating in reply that "as Keddah belonged 
to Siam he could not grant it." ‘This fact was not- 


* 


* 
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Thus if the Aunals are taithfal there were six 
Kedilah Chiefs who were Buddhists and who governed 
in succession, and fourteen who were Mussulmans, 
Giving for each a period of about 20 years the total 
period from Marroig Maha Wangsa, up to the expul- 
«ion Of the present Ex-King, being about 479 years. 


Concluding It woull appear n very solid aul satisfactory 
Polltisat RefleC" nronnent, as likewise n sufficient. moral, legal and 
tlons rogarding ^ A OM E š 

tho ex-Raja. political reason for all that has tanken plaee since the 


cession Of Penang, including of course the Treaty of 
Bangkok, that the Keddah Chief who made that ces- 
sion designedly falsified to Captatin Light his posi- 
tion with regard to Siam, by assuring the latter that 


oriously known to the natives then, and is yet well 
remembered by many who were present when the 
Raja so committed himself. Mr. Phillips subsequently 
i 4 acquainted him that the Siamese intended to attack 
Set Piet. Rohri. jon Ta this intimation he replied that he had indeed 
Streit Stier peelocted te send the usual tribute of gold and silver 
Far $0. flowers, although with the knowledge of the Raja of 
Ligor. He had before confessed his tributary state in 
28 Aprit 151011). à letter he had addressed to Mr. Bruce. On the same 
grounds the Raja stopped an expedition which Colonel 
Bannerman bad fitted out for passing (through a part 
of Kaddah ) to the Patani tin mines 

The Sultan Dhadin Makurrum Shah, unele to tha 
Ex Raja, addressed a letter from Purlis to the Honble, 
(1) 5e: Fach, Hee. Me, Phillips stating “that tho country of Kedduh has 
Struite Seitlewents, been feadally subject to the Empire of Siam from former 
fal, 30, times down to those of my grandfather, my father, 
(2) id, Vw. 34 myself, nnd my nephew, Sultan Ahmed "Tajoodin ( the 
Ex Raja) Whoever became Raja of Keddah all of 
them had letters of appointment from the Emperor of 

Siam." 
In some respects it is unfortunate that the Ex 
Raja had not at once been takan to Malacca from Bruns 
(^). His return to Penang and retention there until 
again sent to Malacea, although it had the good effect 
üf showing to the Malaya that the British Guveroment 
acted consistently and determinedly, yet gavo a re- 
newed life to feelings which were rapidly becoming 

extinet. 
It also gave the handle which has been used for 
buoying ap the Malnys with the idea that on thein- 


18B. 
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(a). This could not at the time be done. 
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any respect which he showed to Siam was solely owing 
to a feeling of its pewer. The Chief and his Kling 
and Malayan Councillors knew full well that had the 
trath been told to Captain Light, and had that History 
of Keddah which was then amongst the records of the 
Raja (and cf which his successor, the present Ex Rajn, 
gave me a copy) been laid before him, that officer 
could not with reference to the repented and cautious 
instructions he had received on this point from the 
Supreme Government, have negotiated at all with any 
Keddah authority for the cession of Ponang. The then 
Chief or Raja must have been thrown entirely out of 
the question, and if any negotiation for the cession of 
Penang had issued, that muat have been made direct ly 
with the Court of Bankok. That this plan would have 
saved tuch political bickering and animosity, and 
would have been easy of accomplishment, can scarcely 
be doubted, because the Siamese cared little or nothing 





stigation of the disaffected, n few interested persona 
joined to the Ex Hajas’s adherents, the British Guvern- 
ment will at once chango a line of policy which it had 
adhered to fnr fifty years, and which it is bound by 
treaty still to adhere to, that it will either take Keddah 
under it& protection by wresting it from Siam, and flus 
raising up an implacable enemy to be opposed perhaps 
within the British line, or allow the Kx Rajah to attack 
Keddah backed by half the population of the Penang 
Station, and aided by Penang merchants with arms and 
ammunition, thereby urging the Malays and Siamese to a 
protracted contest, which would not only unsettle and 
demoralize our own subjects, but convulse the whole Pen- 
insula, would injure trade, and severely affect the revenue. 
The progress towards settled habita, which i« civilization, 
would be arrested and thrown back indefinitely, much 
hlood would be shed, and at length the Siamese would 
nssuredly, if British troops did not oppose them, retain 
the Keddah country, and the Malays would find their 
last state worse than the first. 

It is a suicidal act of the Penang settlers tlie 
trying to send back the Malaya to Keddah. One might 
imagine that they were not sufficiently satisfied with the 
diminution of their trade, but were aiming to undermine 
the agricultural interests of the settlement by depriving 
it of its labouring and now settled population: But 
passion and party spirit are blind. 


BI 
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abont Penang, which was all but a desert Island and 
as they wore very anxious at the time to have some 
convenient European port, where they might quickly 
procure arms and ammunition for their wars with the 
Burmese; and aíso as in this case the Keddah Chief 
wonld have firmly adhered to his alleginnce to Siam. 
Vexed and incensed &s the Siamese Court was ab the, 
by it, unauthorized cession of Penang, it still hailed 
the oceupation of the island by a Power which might 
be useful both directly and indirectly-—directly a5 
above noticed, and indirectly ns It restramed - the 
Burmese in their progress south. . 


When it was subsequently discovered that at the 
least Keddnah was a» vassal Province, although the full 
extent of its dependency was still merely a surmise, 
it was too late to remedy the error into which Captain 
Light had been atudiously betrayed by the Rajat. 
Had the Siamese either at the period of the cession 
or within a reasonable period afterwards openly 
protested against it, the possession of the British 
would have been still more anomalous thaw it was, 
Happily the Siamese Emperor finding that he derived 
temporary advantages from the vicinity of the new 
aettlement, connived at its occupation, denouncing 
vengeance only against the Rajah of Keddah, and the 
Court of Siam since that period has appeared to be 
aware that this failure to protest publicly at first 
against British occupation amounted to n tacit ac- 
knowledgment of its assent thereto. Such at least was 
the apparent feeling of the Court when the Treaty of 
Bankok was negocinted—occupancy being then ad- 
mitted aa a sufficient claim to possess, and here again 
the same political foresight instigated them as at the 
original cession, to gain à further bulwark against the 
Burmese power ab the slight cost of not advancing 
claims to Penang. 


[tí the. Hajalís insincerity had been discovered at 
the outset ke world probably have paid very dearly 
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for it, since he would hove likely been then left te 
himself, and his double crime (of first denying his 
alleginnce and then of offering part of Keddah province 
to foreigners) would have sealed his fate at Bankok. 
The English could have had no alternative supposing 
they had not negotiated directly with Siam, betwixt 
supporting per fas nefasque the Chief in his usurpa- 
tion and thus giving the Siamese a just cause for 
going to war, or of quitting the Coast altogether. If 
this latter coursa had been adopted before even the 
Rajah had fully committed himself to the English, still 
he had otherwise paved the way to his own ruin hy 
intriguing with both the Dutch and the French. The 
latter people were prepared to step in with imvidious», 
aid. But they could not have stayed long while 
England had fleets in the Indian Seas, and occupied, 
as must have been the case, some other station in the 
Straits. The fate of the Raja would only therefore 
have been delayed, not averted, Most probably the 
Malays would have been driven hy Dutch rule to join 
with the Siamese in expelling them from Keddsh. 
On a false plea therefore the Raja not only secured 
that shelter from Sinmese domination which he had 
been willing to gain at any price, but he involved the 
British, although unknowingly on their part, in his 
attempt to throw off his just allegiance. He and his 
advisera knew perfectly well that once fixed at Penang 
the English could hardly retreat, nnd when he had got 
them so fixed he got gradnally rid of his apprehensions 
of Siam and raised his demands on the British. 
Afterwards feeling strongly Dutch promises, Burman 
promises and piratical aid he tried to expel the British 
from the Islan, hoping to make a better bargain with 
one of the powers for what was not his own to give. 


The British were not, it may be supposed, after 
this under any moral obligation to the Keddah 
Rajah. Hf there could have existed any political 
obligation, that must have been incurred by the sacri- 
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fce of a portion of national. credit and honor by 
the abetting of the treason of the subject Chief. 
Further if any thing were wanting to bear out these 
statements such would be found in the fact that the 
Ex Raja lind gone to Siam in person and obtained as a 
favor from the Emperor the Government of Keddah in 
life rent and dependent on his wood behaviour, and 
also in his avowal dur ng Col. Bannerman’s Govern- 
ment, male in open Durbar to Messrs. Cracraft and 
Caunter, the Government Agents, Ww ho were sent 
to negotiate for a better northern boundary, that 
Keddah belonged to Siam and that he could not treat. 
|t seems plain, politically considered, that by the first 
of these acts, he for his own selfish ends broke off 
the British connection and virtually nullified the 
treaty made with Sir G. Leith for his own gelfish ends, 
because others of his family had prior and much better 
claims than he to the Government, and in breach of 
* ( aic. ) ^ the Treaty,” because he thereby proved and admitted 
his inability, as a sulject of Siam, to fulfil the condi- 
tions which his predecessor, on. the false ground how- 


ever of independence, had pledged himself to perform. 





And if this reasoning be just it will follow, that 
as the treaty of cession was mule by a subject of Siam 
without the participation ot sanction ol Siam, so it was 
invalid from the beginning, and that the British rights 
rest on occupancy, confirmed by the Treaty of Bankok, 
and the subsidiary Treaty with the Rajah of Ligor 
which settled boundaric 5, 


internal The population of Keddah might about fifty years 
State o! Kedóah. , go have been from 80,000 to oue hundred thousand per- 
cons. But wars, emigration and misgovernment have 

reduced the number to 20,000 (3). In 1786 Captain 

Gloss estimated it at 40,000 persons on y—a mistake. 

The Malays iid not begin to eat to Penang 
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ta). Making allowance for increase after emigra- 
tion the case may -tand thus | increase inclusive ) 
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until long after. The Raja, to check the movement, 
imposed a fine of one hundred dollars on each emigrat- 
ing family. Since the final occupation of Keddah by 
the Siamese the Court of Bankok has relied more on 
its moral than its physical force to retain it in subjec- 
tion. There have been seldom more than from two hun- 
dred to three hundred Siamese troops in the country. 
There can be little doubt that their rule has been much 
overblamed and that whatever the relatives and 
mercenary ndlierents of the Ex Raja may assert, the 
Malays of Reddah are little disposed to cee him again 
amongst them. 


This country has a few natural defences such as 
mountains and jungles, but these are easily overcome 
by the Siamese. It can hardly be said to have arti- 
ficial ones, the Keddah Fort at the mouth of the river 
is paltry in the extreme. The old brick walle are from 
eight to ten feet high and enclose an area of about 
eighty yards by fifty. A few large shot well directed 
would crumble down any part of the wall in a few 
minutes. Any force could penetrate from the sea by 
the rivers to the central parts of the country. At 
spring tides a vessel of 300 tons burden can enter the 
Keddah river over the bar. Troops cannot easily reach 
it from Ligor under a journey of seventeen days, but 
they could reach it from Daloong in about 10 days. 


The Raja of Ligor bas been accused of misgovern- 
ing Keddah. It should however be recolleeted that 
so long ns the Ex Raja and his friends have the means 
to intrigue, as they hnve already so frequently done 
" with the Keddah inhnbitants, to drive out the Siamese, 
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lL. Emigrated to Penang - . = 80,000 
2 Do. to Province Wellesley . 40,000 
$. Hemained in Keddah . . . . 20,000 





90,000 
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the latter will be compelled to act the part of con- 
querors as their only safe policy. These frequent 
rebellions release the Siamese from any charge of 
having broken their engagements. 


Keddah was never a rich country. Jte chief pro- 
ducts were grain, cattle, tin and rattans. The Chiefs or 
Rajahs increased their scanty legitimate revenues by 
exactions of various kinds, and by a monopoly of 
trade—consequently the bulk of the people were mere | 
alaves dependent on the will of their despotie rulers. 
Forced services were perhaps one of the most grievous 
impositions, the individual receiving mo pay. The 
service might be compounded for by a grain payment, 
equivalent to about three rupees per head, The Raja 
bought the grain from his subjects at his own price. 
There was a house tax also paid partly in grain 
and partly in cash, averaging about a rupee for each 
domicile, The tax to support the Raja's band and 
drums of state was from one rupee up to two according 
to the ability and wealth of the inmates. House 
timber and thatching were supplied by the people to 
the Chiefs. The Hyots were bound to supply gun- 
powder of their own manufaeture to the Chiefs, Betel 
leaf [was] also supplied gratis. The Rajah’s elephants 
were kept and fed at the ryots expense. Debtors 
were dragged along with their families by the creditors 
at once to their houses, and if unable to pay they were 
kept as slaves and a fee of two dollars was paid to the 
Roja. If any of the Raja's slaves killed a ryot nothing 
was said. Ifa ryot, on the contrary, killed one of the 
Raja's slaves, he and his family became slaves to the 
Baja. Fines were fertile sources of oppression, Per-. 
sons stealing the Raja's cattle were made slaves, ns 
were persons indebted to the Raja's mercantile agent. 
The ryots had to supply provisions to the Raja or any 
of his officers and their followers who were attending 
the mosque on particular occasions. Sireh or betel 
growers paid a monthly tax of produce to the Chiefs, 
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The people had to perform warlike services by sea and 
by land, both on account of the Rajah and as Siamese 
subjects in the armies of Siam. On these occasions 
each ryot had to carry ten guntongs of rice along with 
him, and when that was expended the Raja supplied 
provisions, but no pay. Lf any one resisted the order 
to serve he was killed. 


End of Part I. 
(Signed) James Low, 


Province Wellesley 
20th April 1837. 


N.B.—Several amendments and corrections of the 
original have been now made by me. 
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Fort William 22d June 1842, 








To the Honble S, G. Bonham Esquire 
Governor of Prince of Wales Island 
Singapore and Malacca. 
Sir, 

| have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of a 
letter requiring for the Right Honble, the Governor 
General in council a second copy of my Retrospect of 
British Policy in the Straits of Malacca &ca. 

I request now to forward to yon another copy, and 
at the same time to mention thnt I have availed myself 
of this occasion and have brought up the narrative 
to the present day. 

In my reply to your letter respecting "Twanku 
Mahomed Saad, and also the Political Account I have 
noticed the acts of that person subsequently as well as 
previous to his expulsion from his usurped authority 
and position in Keddah. 

E should hope that the disputed point of the 
entire political dependence of Keddah on Siam, on 
which the whole of the Keddah queation hinges, will 
have been satisfactorily proved by the Malayan History 
of Keddah alone, which I quoted largely iu the lst 
part of my Political Account. Of this History there 


are I believe only two copies extant, owing to the 


disturbances in that country. The ons is in the pos- 
session of the Ex Rajah and the other is in my posses- 
sion, having been given to me as I formerly stated 
by the Ex Rajah himself. | 

This last fact is the beat proof of the authenticity 
of that History and of its being considered by the 
parties the most interested in its tendency as the Ex- 
positor of the Political Condition of Keddah. 

I have &ca. 
(Signed) James Low, Major. 

Singapore, f 
26th April 1842. 


NOTE. 


On pages 72, 73 and 74 originally appeared the 
Contents of Part UL, but this index was found to be 
very incomplete and these pages have consequently 
been omitted, An Index to the whole publication 


will be issued later on. 
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Part LM, 
A Retrospect of British Policy 
in 
The Straits of Malacca 
from the period of the First Establishment 
of Penang on the 17th of July 1786 up to 
April 1842 
Combining Historical Details Respecting the 
Straits Settlements 
and the 
Neighbouring Native States. 
By Major James Low 





46th Regt. Madras N. I. 
Chapter lst. | 
Dutch Policy. In 1785 Captain James Seott of the country | 


Merchant Service suggested to the Supreme Govern- 
ment the expediency of securing some favourable posi- 
tion to the Eastward for the purpose of counteracting 
tha exclusive contract system of the Dutch, and giving 
to the British trade a chance of participating in the 
commerce of the Archipelago ("). 


ill p 





(a). In 1783 the Dite sent all their disposable forces 
10 attack the Rajah of Rhio because he fuvoured all the 
numerous British merchants who resorted to his port for 
thes purchase of pepper an gold dust, But they found it 
no easy task to punikh the Raja for “this great crime”. 
After having blockaded the place for several months they 
attempted to force their way into the river, but were repulsed 
and forced to return to Malacca, with the loss of their 
Commedore, a Civilian, anl a ship of 300 tons burden, 
whieh blew "p, killing 200 meu on boanl of her. Other 

~ vessels were also damaged. 

The Bugis Prabus under the command of Raja Haji, 
who had settled at Rhio, having been joined by the Rajah of 
Sulengore went by sea and blockaded Malaces and forced the 
Dutch within their lines, but fresh troops arrived in. 1784 
from Batavia who stormed the Raja's compound, killed about 
400 of the Rhio people, the remainder fled. The Dutch 
then proceeded to Salengore which they found deserted. 
The Dutch had some tine previously requested assistance 
from the Rajas vf Keddah and Tringaneo, The former 
excused himself on account of a war in Patani, the Intter 


But other advantages which will be noted here- 


Martaban Coast. fter were expected to be derived from the measure. 


Indo-Chinase. 


Mr. Scott proposed Solang ( Junkeeylon ) as a good 
station, but this was impolitic. At this period the 
Burmans held the Tenasserim Coast from Martaban to 
Mergni. Thus the Siamese were shut out from the 
coast and were forced to. find an. outlet. through Junk 
Ceylon. The exports of [? Siam ] were then about 
5,000 piculs cf tin, some amber, wax and ivory. 


But Mr. Scott advanced o very untenable reason 
for occupying the territory of a country without the 
permission of its governor. He observed that waste 
countries are to them, the Indo-Chinese nations, of no 
value, and as they have plenty [of] waste land and 
jungle, as improvements do not enter into their calcu- 
lations, they have no inducement therefore to dispute 
possession, Now the fact is that these people are 
most tenacious of territorial boundaries. 


jomed them, In 1784 the Dutch cent a chip to the Raja of 
Keddah for a supply of rice and to deliver a letter to the 
Raja. The officers who delivered the letter, peremptorily, 
at the first audience, told the king “to give him two young 
women, and strane to aay this demand was immediately 
complied with,” through fear. In the same year the Raja 
of Salengore sent a parity to Perak to massacre the Dutch 
M. but the attempt did not fully succeed, only the 
"mnimander and a sentinel having been woanded on the side 
of the Dateh, the latter (the Poteh) having fled after an 
engagement in which they Killed some Bagis men anil re- 
treated to Malaeea with the loss of all their stores and 
mumunition, Soon after, the Dutch having established a 
footing at Rhio, they built. a fort there This occupation wax 
felt as & bar to the English trade with the people from 
Borneo, the Moloceas and Celebea,.and even the Philippines, 
since all these hal then no established emporinin to revert 
to for the purpeee, From May to October the passage from 
the Coromandel Coast to Penang is made in ten days ami 
the return passace in aboot 15 days to 20 days in the same 
season. From November to April the passage from Penang 
to the Coromandel Coast takes about ten dave and the re- 
turn from suv part of the Const to the Nornhward of 
Macnlipatam is maile im abont the same timè, 


Birds Nests 
islands. 


^ 


Preliminary 


Nogotiations for 


the Cession of 
Ponang- 
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The Birds Nest Islands in the. vieineity of Junk 
Ceylon yielded about 16,000 Dollars worth of produce 
and the tax was 5,000 Dollars. A rich pearl sherr 
was worked about 1785 at Palo Matra near Palo Tel- 
libon by a Cholliah from the Gulf of Mawar, but was 
given up owing to the oppression of the Native Chiefs. 


1786. The Raja of KReddah wrote to the Govern- 
or General in this year stating that he had conferred 
the honorary title of Deva Haja on Captain. Light(*), 
who had informed him that the English wished to 
possess Penang,(") adding that “he had directed that 
^ the flag of the. Honorable Company should be hoist- 
"ed on the lsland iu order that it might become a 
“trading port, and one where Ships of War might 
^ obtain refreslinents (5) He conveyed also the Raja's 
sentiments regarding. Siam, and he observed that he 
understood that his alliance with the Company was to 
prove also a shield to him against the attacks or de- 
mands of that power, Captain Light undoubtedly 
committed himself by unauthorizedly leading the Raja 
then to consider that his alliance with the Company 
was in some measure at least both offensive aml de- 
fensive. 





— ——— P ——— —————— —_—— 


(a), Captain Light was alse complimented by the 
Sinnwse King with this title of. * Phra,” 

(hb). Penang, long before its cession to the British, was 
famied for the qnantivies of fish in its vicinity. ‘The fi-h- 
erie attreteal Malays from a distance. The inhabitants 
abont 1724 were pirates, amd it is said snieunted to 244 0 
people, Thore were therefore no antquities te boast ef 
there. Fish are abtindant enough now. to coufirm this 
statement. 

(e) — The popular belief and tee has been 
followed by Captam Begbie and. Liewt, Newbold and. the 
authors ot Gazettes is thar Captain Light r veived the Island 
ax m dower from the. Raja chek he bestowed his daughter 
on the former in marriage. Such wae not the fact, and 
anvhow. the cae would have been a very improbable one, 
ince the Keddah Raja was a Masealman, Captain Light 
was presented by the Raja with one of the fomale Mails 
af Honor of his wife, Tong Dee, a Stamese hy birth. 


Political 
Situation 
ef Koddah. 


Slamese attack 


Junk Coylon. 
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From many circumstance s it should seem that the 
Raja at first was enzer for the alliance wader almost any 


form, as he felt that it would nt least be a check on 


the Siamese (#), and evente confirm this judgment, for 
up to the expulsion of. the present. Ex-Haja from ked- 
dah in 1820, the Siamese had evidently. found that al- 
linnce to be a restraint on their plans, and had the 
Raja not presumed too far on its moral influence hy 
lenguing with the Burmese and giving unnecessary 
umbrage in other matters to the Intter nation since, 
he might still have been in possession as Governor of 
Keddah. Itis even probable that had offence not 
been given until the termination of the Burmese War 
the impression made on the Siamese Court by this last 
event would have caused it to. pause before it directed 
an invasion of Kedlah, 


[n 1784/5 the Siamese sent an army of 14,000 
and 150 Prahusand junks to attack Cambodia, but 
were surprised and defeated, and only one third. of the 
number returned to Siam. Ava joined the Cochin- 
French against Siam. A French Bishop went to Siam 
to try and get op a rebellion there. In January 1826 


the Burmans assembled 10,000) men at Kra in Lat: 
Burmese attack 


o.40° North, aut ow the Sth February following it 
attacked Salang (Junk Ceylon? 


" [tis singular that the Burmese still tolerate a 
French Bishop, with subordinates, in Siam, and it is a 
favorable item in their character. 


(at. The Rajah probably thonght that once in alliance 
with the British every thing ele lie had in. priepeet wonld 
follow, of course, He was aware of the logs which the trule 
wf Keddah would sustain by the cession of KReddah and 
stipulated accordingly, althouzh in the treaties which seenred 
to him an equiealent for this loss, the footing on which it wis 
given is differently stated, 

It was urged as a plen for occupation. that à Hert eantiot 
leave the Coromandel Coast station. and. go t. Bombay and 
he ayain at its «tation before the beginning of April, so that 
an enemy which may have rectifiel (? refitted) at. Achin or 
elsewhere to the vastward will have the buy free to them, 





Trontles. 
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Original Propositions of the then Rajali of Keddah 
male to the Supreme Government, 


lst. 


The Company to guard 
the sens and to be the en- 
emy by sea of the Hajali’s 
enemies, 


3d. 


The Company not to 
stop any vessel or prah 
bound to Keddah to trade. 
Such may proceed either 
to Penang or keddah aa 
the traders please, 


hl, 


Opium, tin nnd rattans 


to remain monopolies un- 


less the Company agree 
to par an equivalent of 
30,000 Drs., their average 
value per annum, for the 
abolition. 


4th. 


The Rajah will not be 


table for the debts of 


his Chiefs or people to 
the Honble. Company's 
Agent. 


Reply. 


This Government will 
always keep an Armed 
Vessel stationed to guard 
the Island of Penang and 
the adjacent Coast of Keil- 
dah. 


2d. 


Agreel to. 


3d. 


The Governor General 
in Council on the part of 
the English Company will 
take care that the King 
of Keddah shall not be a 
sufferer by an English Set- 
tlement being formed on 
the Island of Penang. 


4th. 


The King ought to he 
liable for the debts of lis 
relatives or officers and 
the creditor of his subjects 
should have power to seize 
the persons and property 
of debtors in Keddah 


9 Ve prerii pigr 
Ar. d. 


Keddah fe- 


CSE] 


ath. 


Any person in Keddah 
becoming an enemy to the 
Rajah to be considered nl- 
ol the 


mi ns Zl enelnv 


Company. 
Gth.: 


If an enemy comes to 
attack us by lind nnd we 
receive assistance from the 
Honble Company of men, 
nems of ammunition, the 


ath. 


The King’s enemies and 
nlso capital offenders will 
not ba pron etal by thè 
Company. 


6th. 


Referred to the. Honble, 
Court of Directors, along 
with other requests which 
cannot now be complied 
with, 


expenses of these will he 


detrayel by us. 





It will be seen below* that opium, tin and rattans 
were the monopoly articles on which the Rajah antici- 
pated loss, and valued these at thirty thousand dollars, 
which was perhaps an ¢xageerated amount. 


The reply of the Supreme Government to the 3d 
proposition of the Keddah Rajah, namely that care 
would be taken that he shonld not hea loser by the 
English occupying Penang has by some 
nnaceonntably construed. to. include n 
protection to him against foreign agyression ! 


writers. beet 
pnarantes Of 


That such was not the construction put upon it 
at the time, either by the Supreme Government or the 
Rajah himself, is evident from the reply to the demand 
for protection being in the negative, 


ut the internal trade and monopolies of Keddah 
were only “considerably redaced” in value by the 
cession, wol imatfoleted, so that the equivalent given 
to the Rajah for them, and which his: snecessor enjoys 
at this day, or may enjoy, was. perhaps far. beyond Ihe 
actiul low. The whole internal Revenue of Kedilah in 





Dutch and 
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its most prosperous time did not exceed one lac ot 
rupees, (^) drawn from a population. of about 150,000. 
In several respects the Rajah was a manifest gainer— 
in the outlet which Penang afforded for agricultural 
produce, and stock for which he bad no ready market 
before. His external trade suffered indeed | consider- 
ably, but when it is considered that the British Goy- 
ernment were resolved lo awe a selllement to. the. east- 
ward in the northern extremity of the Straite, the loss 
to the trade of Keddah would have been inevitable, 
should the new Settlement even have not been on any 
part of the Keddah territory. The Dingdings, for in- 
stance, could easily have been obtained from Perak. 


The Keddah Rajahz, however, notwithstanding 
the payment alluded to, had always ther profits on 
tin and rice exported, and of trade at their ports. 


1786. At this period the Dutch influence extend- 
ed from Point Ramania South up to 5? N : Lat: at the 
Krean, the then boundary betwixt Perak and Keddah, 
and had the British broken off negotiations with the 
Rajah that influence would not only have soon per- 
vaded Keddah, but the Rajah might have found that 
he had, by calling the Dutch to his aid, exchanged 
that protection which must to a certain extent have 
followed an alliance with the British, for the suljec- 
tion into which every Malayan State which had 
courted Dutch favour has fallen. "The French too 
were at the period alluded to quite prepared toin- 
trigue with the Keddah Rajah for the annoyance of 
the English. Ava slso, as will be afterwards adverted 
to, had an eye on Keddah with the view of making 
it a means of annoyance to the Siamese. Setting 
therefore aside the political question of the mode in 
which Penang was acquired, it may fairly be urged 
that amidst so many conflicting and ambitions nations, 
it was happy for Keddah that she allied herself with 








; (n). No doubt the revenue under proper manage- 
sent might have been much increased. 
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Keddah Politics. the [naglish, and that it would have been so had the 
terms of that alliance been far less favorable to her. 
But if there be such a thing as political necessity it 
was felt then that such might perhaps alone have 
justified the occupation of Penang. 


It will have been seen that the replv of the 
Supreme Government to the Rajah's Sixth Propositiou 
was by no means of such a nature as to convince him 
that the solicited protection against foreign enemies 
would be afforded. 


The Hajah after this reply could not fairly urge 
any argument against the occupation of Penang. 


lt was about this period that Captain Light, who 
had always waived, if ne had not quite deuied all 
Siamese claims on Keddah, felt himself constrained 
| to confess thus far, that “the Rajahs ot Keddah had 
Political state rt ; " 
ofKeddan. "er acknowledged the Siamese as Lords Paramount. 
At the same time, having been called upon by the 
Supreme Government to clearly ascertain that no 
* io — here appears nation or power beyond Keddah* Kings came originally 
nebe an niin from Menangkabow in Sumatra, and always had 
a through fear paid homage to the rival nations of Ava 
and Siam by sending gold and silver trees to each. 


When Captain Light went to Keddah to finally 
arrange about the cession, he found that a. change had 
taken place in the bearing of the Rajah, aud that he 
did not appear to be so satisfied regarding it as he 
( Captain Light ) had expected. 


Dutch influence This alteration he ascribed to the Dutch influence 
inkeddah whioh had extended so far as to bribe the. Keddah 
Ministers, and the known request, of that nation to be 

allowed to hoist its flag in Keddah. When a petty 

Malayan Chief like the Keddah Rajah thus found his 

friendship and alliance courted by the only three 

European nations possessing powers on the Const, at 

any rate naval powers, and by Ava, the great rival of 


Moeddah Polley. 
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Siam, it is not surprising that he should have increased 
his demands. Captain Light described this Rajah 
as having been a mere puppet in the hands of his 
Chiefs, His father was that Mahomed Siva, when Mr. 
Monckton from Bengal first visited Keddah on a 
political Mission, and his mother was a slave girl. His 
illegitimacy was against his accession to the Govern- 
ment, and excited his uncles to dispute his claims. 


Thay leagued with the Rajahs of Perak and 
Salangore but were unsuccessful, probably through 
the interference of the Siamese Emperor, who ever 
gained in power by laying the weaker party under 
obligations to him. Captain Light represents this 
l'rinee as being weak, timid, avaricious and oppressive, 
nnd devoid of faith : and that he would not seruple 
perhaps to sacrifice Penang to Siamese intrigues. 


The Rajah in fact was then under the guidance 
of a Chuliah(23) or Coromandell Coast man, hearing the 
title of Dattoo Sri Haja, who was interested in having 
the alliance cemented, but who with the charac- 
teristic cunning and cupidity of his class endeavoured 
to conclude a Jew's bargain for his master and him- 
self. On a previous oecasion when his powers were 
more stable and he did not anticipate the advantage 
of having a place of refuge at hand when the evil day 
should arrive, he sernpled not to cause the Rajah 
to decline receiving a letter which Captain Forrest had 
brought for him from the then Governor General, Mr. 
Hastings. Malnyan Princes are in general at this day 
dependent on these Chuliahe or Jawi Pakans for advice 
on affairs both of state and of commerce, and the 
Hajah of Ligor even, has been long in the habit of 
employing these people ns under secretaries, but with- 
out trusting them to any great extent. 


(1). The Chuliahs are Coromandel men But most 
of the people so called and residing at Malayan Courts 
are the offspring of Coromandel men and Malayan 
women, and are there called Jawi Pakans. 


Possession 
takon of Penang. 
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Before the final arrangements took effect the 
Rajah asked Captain Light if, in the event of the 
decision of tlie Home Government proving untavor- 
able, he would return to Bengal. To this politic 
query the latter gentleman did not reply—for an 
obvious enough reason. But the mere putting of the 
question. shows that the Rajah did not expect that 
the British force would return whatever the result 
might be. 


Captain Light took possession of Penang on the 
i7th July 1786. The expedition landed at Point 
Penaga. A spot of ground was cleared and a flag 
staf erected. On the llth of August following o 
party assembled consisting of the following gentlemen, 
Captain Wall Honble. Company's Ship Vansittart, 
Captain Lewin H. O. S. Valantyne with his passen- 
gers, besides local government servante. The British 
fing was then hoisted and the Island was finally and 
formally taken possession of in the name of His 
Majesty and for the use of the Honble. the East 
India Company. 


The point of land on which the town and suburbs 
now stand was, together with the interior, then 
covered with jungle. 


5th Oectr. 1786. Captain Light recommended 
that a force should be sent to defend Keddnh against 
the Siamese and to consist of 3 Native Companies— 
50 Europeans, 50 Lascars, 1 Bombay cruiser nnd 2 
Calivats. The Keddah Revenue was at this period 
only 100,000 Rupees, so that the Rajah could not 
have afforded to pay even a moiety of the expenses 
af such protection. 


The Lancavi Islands had bean possessed for a 
Settlement, but they are ateep, rocky and moun- 
minous with little land available for cultivation. 
Gunong Lava is in parta, it is ssid, covered with lava, 
and hot sprinzs abound, so that there was danger from 
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a volcano again bursting forth. The Islands are also 
of doubtful salubrity. Besides they also appertain to 


Andaman Islands. Keddah. The Andaman Islands, although they had 


Patani Sinte. 


been during seven years under the direction of able 
men, did not exhibit at the end of that period any 
thing like colonization, cultivation or commerce, 


The climate is a deadly one. Penang had just 
been occupied when the Dutch invested Salangore 
with a large Marine force and compelled the Rajah to 
sign an agreement that he would send all his tin to 
Malacca. 


Novr. 1786. About this time the Siamese over- 
ran the Patani Country which had refused to pay the 
usual homage. The Keddah Rajah was at the same 
time interdicted by the Siamese from sheltering Patani 
refugees. Patani was at this period a much more 
populous province than it is now. From [frequent 
rebellions of its people it has fully experienced the 
weight of Siamese rule, and it perhaps does not now 


contain more than 60,000 persons, or about a third of 


its former population. 


The Patani Malnys are devoted Mahometans and 
numbers yearly go on the pilgrimage to Mecca. The 
natives do not fail to observe with foreigners, that 
the Haj is a convenient cloak for a hypocrite—a re- 
mark the truth of which is confirmed by the generally 
lax character borne by the Hajis of the Peninsuln (4). 
Patani, it should seem, was early peopled by the 
Siamese race, If the Keddah Annals are to be relied 
on, it was settled by acolony from this latter country 
under a princess, the daughter of Hajah Bodisat, 
about the year A.D. 1350. This account is confirmed 
in some measure by the writer Floris, who ob- 
serves that Patani was governed by Queens, and was 


(a), have found them generally the most forward 
in every political moment which haa occurred in the 
vicinity of Penang and in Province Wellesley. 


Rajah of Rhlo. 


Patani State 
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conquered by Raja Api or the Black King of Siam im 
A.D. 1603. ‘The fact is curious aa being rather an 
uncommon one in the history of the Indo-Chinese 
nations which reject almost invariably female domi- 
nion and succession. Ava furnishes ^n exception or 
two, 


1786. The Rajah of Rhio during this year sup- 
plicated the Supreme Government to assist him in 
regaining his country from the Dutch, and to place 
him and his people under the British Bag. The Rajah 
of Selangore also sent to make a similar tender. 


The Malayan Annals describe the conquest of the 
Patani country by the Siamese during the reign of the 
Sultan Mahomed of Malacca, or about A.D. 1460. 
Before the year 1509, the period of the first advent of 
the Portugnese at Malacca, it is stated that the Prince 
who governed was named Raja Soliman or Moslem, and 
that his capital was called Kotah Meliget. 


The conqueror this time was Chow Sri Bangsa a 
son of the King of Siam. The English had once a 
factory at Patani which does not appear to have been 
of much mercantile importance. It is a fruitful grain 
country, abounds in cattle which it often supplies to 
Penang, and contains inexhaustible Mines of tin(?). 


There are gold mines likewise in the hills which 


separate it from Keddah and Perak on the West. 


They are worked at present (1837) to a considerable 
extent but the produce has not been ascertained. 

1 found that the direct route to Patani from Fro- 
vince Wellesley would be impracticable to a regular 
torce, which should not be preceded by a large body 
of pioneers, Up to the mountains, within a day's 





(a). In 1833 1 visited these mines and perhaps it 
was the first time that they had been so [visited | by 
any European, no one having ever before nttempted to 
p*netrate into the interior. xr 


V gie, P dry aeason, 


Burmese attack 
Slam. 


Keddah Politics. 
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march of the tin mines of Krah in Patani, thè com- 
munication is entirely by water (23), although in the 
dry season a passage might be effected with difficulty 
by cutting down the jungle or elearing the under- 
wood, A branch of the Mudah River was ascended 
by me with much difficulty in boats not carrying 
more than halí a coyau. In the season* the smallest 
canoes only can ascend. The ascent in the rains is 
attended with great danger owing to the rapidity of 
the stream, ite tortuous course and the impediments 
of sunken trees and rocks. 


1786. The Burmese who had been instigated by 
the French and Cochin Chinese broke into Siam at 
several places—one division of their forces entered 
Upper Siam, and the other penetrated into the Lower 
Provinces of Ligor, Chaiya, Choomphon, Daloong and 
Banhae burning and destroying all before them and 
murdering the unprepared inhabitants. Hut these 
columns retreated suddenly without any aesignable 
CAUSE: 


The Siamese rallied and put to death a party of 
2 000 Burmana who had occupied Ligor. The Sinmese 
Court then called to account the Hajahs of. Keddah, 
Pahang and Wingaunoo, for their not having aided 
in repelling the Burmans from the dominions of their 
Liege Lord. Scarcely had the year passed over before 
Captain Light found it politic om the foregoing account 
to fortify his position. 


The Rajah of Keddah made a timely submission 
to the Court of Bangkok, yet it can hardly be doubted 
that he had only been making a trial how far his new 
alliance would restrain the Siamese. The experiment 
however was kept in mind by the latter nation. 


22 Jany, 1787. The Supreme Government now 
acquainted Captain Light in the instructions sent to 











(n). The stream for the most of the way is shallow 
and narrow, admitting only canoes to pase. 


Siamese and 
Koeddah Politics, 
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him that a pecuniary compensation would be allowed 
to the Rajah of Keddah but that the latter must not 
expect that the British Government would enter into 
or become a party in his disputes with other Malayan 
Princes, since such if given would involve the British 
in disputes with the Burmese and Siamese, * Assis- 
tance should therefore be refused to either party and 
the security of the Island be made the sole object, en- 
deavouring to acquire the respect and secure the good 
will of the neighbouring States," Captain Light had. 
by the same authority been previously informed that 
“the countenance of the Company might be offered to 
the Rajah of KReddah where it would not compromise 
the honor, credit or troops of the Company.” But 
the Rajah of Keddah, repenting it should seem of his 
negotiation with the British, represented his case to 
the very enemy he had been constantly guarding 
against, the King of Siam, and the Intter would pro- 
bably have leagued with [his] vassal to drive the 
English out, had he not caught, as we believe, a 
distant glimpse of British power and felt that the 
Burmane might coalesce. That the Siamese were 
aware even then of the strength of the British in a 
degree at least, is evident from the request they made 
at this time to Captain Light, that the English should 
take possession of Mergui, a. Province which had been 
wrested from them by the Burmans, This world, had 
it been effected, have covered a weak point of the 
Siamese [ ¢ frontier, | and they have since reaped tho 
full advantage they expected from this measure—and 
much more, for their frontier up to Phra Song Choo 
(a) ts flanked by the friendly British Province of 
Tenasserim. The treaty which ensued in the war be- 
twixt the British with the Burmese has likewise 
secured since that event to the Siamese o freedom 
from Burmese inroad or invasion and promised to en- 
sure the security of her frontier so long as that Treaty 


a H 


(a). "The Three Pagodas, " 


a e) * 1787. 
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shall exist, Siam, therefore, not only withont any 
exertion of her own, but even in spite of a very süs- 
picious policy on her part, towards the British during 
that war, has gained an immense necession of force, 
Relieved from the necessity of constant warfare and 
expensive expeditions, her population has more time 
to improve her numerous resources, financial. and 
political, Had it not been for this, to her, result of 
the war—all onmerited as it was by her—Siam would 
probably ere now have heen partitioned out betwixt 
the Cochin Chinese ancl Burmese, her two natural 
enemies, and to one of whom or both she will most 
likely become in the end a prey. Her neighbours too 
on the north, the Laos of Che-ung Mai and Lanchang, 
ire ever ready to assert independence. It is impossible 
that the Court of Bankok should be blind to the natare 
of her political position. 

It. will be apparent from what has been noticed 
that there are no real grades of Siamese society. Below 
the line of. Public Office all are nearly. on an. equality 
and thus under one of the most despotic govern- 
ments in the world every maw may aspire to the 
highest office of the State. The literature of the 
Siamese, which is accessible to every rank, and their 
religion which is based on humanity and is not devoid 
of sublimity, serve to raise them above the medium 
ranks of civilization (?). 

1797." At the period of which we are treating 
the British alliance was courted by most of the Malay- 
an Peninsula States, the primary object being to 
gain protection against the insidious, if not open aime, 
of Siam. Had the extension of the British power 
been then desirable a slight. effort might have. secured 
it, but neither trade or concenled hostilities of the 
Dutch (then very influential in the Straits) would 





(n). The Asiatic Society of Calentta did me the 
honor to print two papers of mine in their Researches, 
oue on the Government and the other on the Literature 
of the Siamese, 


Achin, 


Keddah 


* See Factory 
Heourds, Straits 
Bet! lemen's, cul; 4. 
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[have] embarrassed or suspended the former, while 
expensive civil and military establishments would hare 
swallowed up much more than the paltry revenues: of 
the subsidised States, 


14 Octr, 1787. Among the rest Achin profferred 
her alliance and friendship, and offered to diseanl the 
French. But this alliance would have been accon- 
panied then by inconveniences similar to those just 
noticed, 

The population of Achin was then estimated at 
about 1,898,000 persons. The Malays have been 
generally considered to entertain a particular dislike 
of the French, although this is the nation which has 
the lenst interterence with them. In other parts of 
the East the French are sometimes liked because 
they mix more than other Europeans with the people. 
The remark does not seeni however to apply to Algiers. 
Perhaps the French character has altered since they 
were in the Straits. In a snbsequent chapter I will 
describe the British relations which existed with Achin. 

The proposition which was made at this period by 
'aptain Light that protection should be publicly 
promised to the Rajah of Keddah was not complied 
with by the Supreme Government. — Keddah then paid 
to Siam the yearly tribute of gold and. silver flowers, 
hesides feudal services, including supplies for troops. 
and Captain Light was apprehensive that if the Rajal’s 
wishes were not complied with he might call in the aul 
of his Liege Lonl ( the Emperor of Siam ) to expel tlie 
British. 

1788. The Supreme Government in this yenr 
empowered Captain Light to arrange with the Rajah 
for an annual payment to him of a sum not. exceeding 
10,000 Sp: Des." No direct protection was to be offer- 
ed “ bat such countenance as should not involve the 
the Company in military operations against any Ens- 
tern Prince, or compromise the honor or credit of the 
Company.” 


[ 9r ] 


Burmah, Keddah The Rajah of Keddah was called upon about this 


and Slam. 


and Pollcy. 


Malays, Dutch 
and Slamese. 


time by the Siamese for a contingent of troopa to aid 
in attacking the Burmese at Pegue, and Keddah was 
threatened with destruction im case of a refusal to 
comply with the requisition, Compliance was indeed 
a duly on the part of the province (*), and they applied 
very modestly to Captain Light for 200 barrels of gun- 
powder 2,000 muskets and 500 blanderbusses, offering 
to pay for them, when it should suit him of course. 
The request was denied, 


| cannot help here noticing that at the period 
alluded to, and up to one much Inter, the distresses 
of Keddah did not call to her rescue any of the kin- 
drel tribes of the Straits. It was not until bigoted 
Arabs, lying and cowardly Chulinhs and Hadjis, and 
interested Chinese, bucked by an ill informed and radi- 
cal local press liad sounded the tocsin of war against 
the iadel, that the right of Siam to interfere in Keil- 
dali affairs was questioned. 


1788. The Rajah of Tringanoo, a country wing 
on the eastern coast of the Peninsula of Malacca, 
solicited an alliance with the British. His envoys 
offered to deliver 6,000 piculs of pepper yearly in ex- 
change tor opium at 25 picals the chest, which milit. 
have been equivalent then to perhaps 250 Dollars per 
chest. ‘The Rajah in reply was told by the Supreme 
Government to submit. quietly to the Duteh, and a 
similar reply waa given to the application of the Rajah 
of Rhio, 


The Malays were at this period bent on expelling 
the Dutch frou the Straits, They had eighty war 
pmhus in the Straits of Singapore and Lahore, 
and another large fleet in the Straits. of Dryon, but 
single handed they could not cope with the Dutch, and 
the British did not enter the lists on either side. 











(a) Such feudal and other services, with supplies 
for troops, being the great revenue paid to Siam by 
Keddah. 
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1788. 1t may be deemed to be rather à singular 
fact that the Siamese had never in any shape publiely 
protested against the occupancy ot Penang by the 
English, but in the above year the French Padre at 
Siam reported that they were mach annoyed at the 

Neddah and Siam.cession and had willingly reesived an overture from the 
Rajah of Keddah to obtain aid from them in an enden- 
vour to expel the English. They, however, but long 
subsquently to this period and during the Government 
of Mr. Phillips; advanced a claim to the sum which 
had been annually paid to the Rajah- before his expul- 
sion from Keddah. 


The Rajah at this time (1788) too, and while 
actually it should seem intriguing with the Sinmese 
for the purpose alluded to, proposed through his Minis- 
ters to Captain Light that the British should attack 
the Siamese Province of Ligor, while that people were 
on a distant expedition. ‘The proposition was at once 
rejected. Aso proof that whatever the Siamese might 
have felt they were duly impressed with n sense of 
British power, it may be remarked that in the same 
year the. Emperor of Siam sent a flowery and most 
adulatory letter, couched in the most amicable style, 
to the Superintendent of Penang. 





Polltica of It was perhaps however imprudent, under the 
Keddah and Slam... existing state of Indian politics, in Captain Light 
to accept the honorary title of Sri Deva Rajah bestow- 
on him by the then Emperor, since it might possibly 
have been bronght up afterwards as an acknowledg- 
ment of Siamese supremacy, or considered or construed 
ns a pretty direct admission on the part of Siam that 
the occupation of Penang by the British was not in- 
consistent with her position in regard to. Keddah. It 
amounted at lenst to a tacit recognition of the ocen- 
pancy, and might have been fairly used afterwards as 
an argument agninst any objections which the Siamese 
inight have chogen to urge on that point. 


E 
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Nagotiations 
with Keddah. 


Rajah of Ked- 
dah's Intrigues. 
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The Island liad been ceded and taken final posses- 
sion of, yet no compensation to the Rajah had yet been 
beem agreed on. The latter still hoping to overcome 
the aversion of the British to forming an offensive anil 
defensive alliance with him, refused two offers mule 
to lim by Captain Light, the one of. 10,000 dollars for 
seven or eight years, the other of 4,000 Spanish Dollars 
for so long aa the Company should retain possession: of 
Penang, and he continued deaf te the parrying, althongh 
(a n certain extent good argument, that the mers 
fact ob his being in alliance with the British wonld, 
when publicly known, prove n &afeguard to him 
against his enemies, The Rajah nevertheless imsisted 
that Captain Light had promised him assistance im 
arms and men, lt is true that this gentleman did 
on his own responsibility assert in a letter all esses 
to the Rajah several years before (oth October 175» 1 
that he would assist him if distressed in his expected 
troubles with the Siamese and Burmese, but the kil 
ol aid was not specified, aud the coupling of the two 
nations together shews plainly that he thereby meant 
nedintion, The Rajah finding that no direct mid 
woull be given to him hoped to stimulate the latter 
(Captain Light) by courting the allinnee of some 
other but less serapulous: Buropesn power, and he 
accomlingly made separate overtures to the French 
authorities at, Pondicherry, and to the Datch, It does 
fot appear that the former met his advances with 
alacrity, bat the latter permitted them with avidity, 
received the Rajal’s letter with great pomp, and io 
doubt hoped by a grand stroke of poliey to exclude the 
British for ever from the Straits of Malacca. 


A Duteh frigate was dispatehed to Kerldal, and 
two other ernizers of the same nature actually an- 
chored off Penang harbour, and Chere interfered] with 
the trade of the infant settlement. 


The visit of the frigate wae followed tmmediate- 
ly by the Rajah laying an embargo ou rice and 


1780- 


"oe Factory 
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supplies exported to Penang. The experiment of the 
Rajal did not change the resolution of the Superin- 
tendent of Penang. The Durch found most like!y that 
the benefits to be expected would be mare thain counter- 
balanced by the trouble and expense of sustaining 
the attacks of Sinm on Keddah, and their visita 
Were no doubt marked by their usual grasping spirit, 
for the Rajah removed the embargo, and broke off 
negotiations with them. The Rajah had now in fict 
thrown off the mask and Captain Light was obliged 
to report that “the had not sent for any money or 
" opium and was very much irritated against him for 
“not complying with his (the BEajali's) demands; "(2)* 


Jimeorda, Straits Bear- 


ile Wen, rel, 4. 


Pirates attack 


Pansang. 


* Se rul, d as 
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The position of the Rajah was thus altered—he 
had finally ceded the Island and allowed it to be 
occupied, and he had placed himself ina hostile attitude 
in respect to its occupiers on the ground that Captain 
Light. had not. fulfilled his promises of assisting him 
ngainst the Siamese. But the Rajah knew well that 
such promises, vague ns they must have been, had not 
been ratified by the Supreme Government, or even 
recognized by it, and it can searcely be doubted that 
he madle an improvident cession, nnd then repenting 
of it took hold ot any plea for recovering lost ground. 


His next attempt betrayed the mshness of the 
Malay, and gave to the Engl's'i a strong plea for 
treating him afterwards as à concealed] enemy. This 
was the Malayan League, 


In December 1790 a Malayan fleet arrived at 
Penang. |t consisted of four hundred large and small 
prahus carrying one hundred and twenty pieces of 
Ordnance of from 6 to 12 Ibs. calibre, besides &amall 
arme, nnd the number of men was estimated at: 8,000, 
Besides this force there was one sent from Aeddah by 
land of nearly the sane strength. 





(a). Sangora was plundered during the year by the 
Taloon foet. 
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The fleet of prahus had been fitted out hy the 
Rajalis and: Chiefs of Triuganoo, Hambow, Siac, S5ooloo, 
Lingiñ, Johore, Indragiri, Cota Carang and Siantan., 
With this armament the Malays vainly imagined they 
eguld expel both the English amd Dateh from the 
Straits, hut it will be seen that Malavan prowess hid 
wofully degenerated since the era when the Portugu- 
ese jielil Malacun. 


It does not appear from the records of Penang nt 
the peril when these events took place. that the 
Rajah of Keddah had summoned the forees descriheil 
to his aid, but there can be little doubt that he dil 
so, and at any rate he took full mivantage of their 


[resenee. 


When however the combined orilla had been 
benten off from Perak in an attack they had made om 
the Dutech Settlement. there, nud hnd been refused 
permission by the Superintendent. at Penang to pass 
northward thirongh the harbour, the Rajah of Keddah 
sent an officer to the Commnnler, who was n laanoon 
man, with instrüetions to offer twenty thousand dollars 
to him if he would attack and destroy Penang during 
the night. At the same time the Rajah pledged him- 
sel that should he prove unsuccessful, he would cu- 
operate with the Acet in besieging Penang. (a) 


lt would appear that the offer was aceepted, but 
that the attack which was to have taken place on the 
niglit of the 25th had been frustrated by a difference 
of opinion a8 to the mode of it having arisen amonget 
the Chiefs of the fleet. — The Intter now sailed to 
Keddah and all communication with that port was cut 
off and Mr. Scott, who was dispatched to Kedah to 
gain intelligence, learned that the Malays avowed 
their intention to destroy Penang. 
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(x). Eighteen large piratieal prabune having large 
guns and 30 boata came te Pulu Kra but were farced 
aif by a schooner. 
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"Things. continued iu this stat: during nearly two 
mouths, the Rajah evidently trusting to gain his 
objects by intimidation, and Captain Light continuing 





to express to the Supreme Government that he saw 
no danger from the Company avowing him (the 
Rajah ) to be under its protection. The Rajah also 
seize about 30,000 Dollars worth of property belong- 
ing to merchants in Penang; and he asked of Captain 
Light that ten thousand Dollars shoull be paid him 
yearly by the Company, that thè Company should 
defend the ses const at their own expense, and furnish 
to him men and the munitions of war aml the joan of 
cash when required, The nen and warlike stores 
were to be paid for, Provisions, he conditioned, would 
be supplied to Penang ata fair price, The [sland of 
Penang at this times depeniled on Keddah chiefly for 
supplies of cattle, rice and poultry, Considerable 
distress therefore prevailed on account of the depriva- 
finn alluded to. ‘The Malays hovered about in prahus 
carrying a six or nine Ib. gun each, while the French 
were suspected of aiming at the establishing a factory 
in Keddah. Specie was exhausted and a war seemed 
pending betwixt Britain and France. Such being. in 
Captain Light's opinion, a critical state of affairs, le 
advanced ten thousand dollars to the Keeidlnh Rajah, 
which it will he seen, and as might lave been expect- 
ed, only served to convince the latter that his plan of 
intimidation was the one best calenlated to gain his 
object, The future existence therefore of the British 
in the Straits was to depend not on the boasted and 
long landed generosity and friendship of the Raja, 
which had been better expressed by the terms sordid, 
mis-caleulating self interest, but on sheer physical and 
political strength. 


The Supreme Government again acquainted Cap- 
tain Light that if indeed, as he wished to make it 
appear, it were absolutely necessary to concede to the 
Rajah's third demand even to the extent recommended 


[9*3 


hy Captain Light (namely reasonnble assistance when 
proper application shonld have been mnde and the 
necessity of the case made apparent] imn order tà com 
toa final adjustment with hin, then such: an  nidjust- 
ment cannot uow be made, whatever be the eomse- 


quences. 


‘Captain Light was autliorized to offer 10,000 
dollars per annum for 50 long os the English: retained 
possession of the island. The Rajah'a conduct did not 
deserve the epithet bestowed on it by Captain Light 
of pecpitions because Ihe (the Rajah ) had ns vet been 
a sullerer by the cession of the Island; aud he 
might have been strongly tenipted from oiher quar- 
tere to attempt its recovery. Captain Light was not 
therefore to distress the Rajah by war or stiler- 


a a 
Wei. 


This human forbearance was however requited 
T by tlie Rajah in à miimer which to some minds would 
have furnished a plen. for a less seenpulous behaviour 

towards luus. 


Luscew Piraten On the 19th day of April 1721 fleet of twenty 

"attack Ponang: [anom boats entered the Pry, whieh is a deep creek 

: 19Aprüs* irai UT River in Province Wellesley, lying on the mainlnnd 
nearly opposite to the Lown of Penang. The width of 
tlie channel from. the Island to the opposite bench 18 
about 27 miles. About 9 (Clock of the same day the 
"c E Biudahinra or General of Keddah joined with 20 hoats, 
while a land force was also collected, — Éntrenehlinents 

(still visible ) were immediately thrown ap (on) Pry 

point. On the 23rd. most of the merchant vessels 

which were lying in Penang harbour «ot, anil, and the 


inhabitants azked leave to attack the enemy. 
E Captain Light, still following up- his former 


policy, sent 5,000. Spanish dollars to the Keldal 
General, intimating that it Was part of the yearly 
payment, but this offer produced no effect. The 


k eneniy now intrigued with the Malays in Penang, 
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betwixt Captain Light on the part of the Betisli and 
the Hajh, — As if to show the justnezs of the estimate 
which had been formed of Keddal politics, the Rajah 
in 1792 wantonly involved himself in a quarrel with 
Siam, by aiding aud countenaneing an attack which 
was mote on the Sinmese Provinces of Daloong nni 
Sangora by the Malay Shoikh Abdullah Sainat. ‘Tis 
wan had collected 40) Hajis of Keddah, and 3,000 
Patani Malays and had plundered and destrored 
several villages in these districts, but the force was 
surronnded and defeated by the troops of Siam. The 
consequence of this: quarrel was that the [sland of 
Penang last the advantage forn while of the stipula- 
tions.of the 2d Article of the Trenty, Her position in 
regard ta the British, rather than the timely bonbes:. 
sions made by her, probably saved Keddah this time. 
But the circumstance shows [to] what lengths the 
Rajah would certainly have [gone] liad the British 
support against the Siamese power been guaranteed 
to him. 


The Siamese Conrh could not help feeling vexed 
at the British to whose friendship for the Rajali it no 
donbt attributed his perverseness. 


By way of experintenting to what extent it miglit 
retaliate, that Court sent an Embassy to Penang in 


Art. 2d. Provisions for Penang and Ships of 
War may be bought free of duty and 
hindrance at Kedidoh 

ad, Runaway slaves on both sides to be re- 
stored. 
dth. Debtors on both sides to be delivered up 
to their creditors. 
Sth. No Kuropeans except. British to be allow- 
eid to settle in Keddah. 
6th. Rebels and traitors of Keddnh shall not 
be protected at Penang or the country. 
wth, Murderers on either side escaping. to he’ 
| returned by either party and given up, 
Sth. Fergera of Chops also to bo returned and 
given up. 
Sth. Enemies of the English not to he supplied 
by the Rajah with provisions. 
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this year to demand the aid of two vessels loaded. with 

rice to be used in the war then Prosecuting by it 

Furas account af Mainst Ava. This modest request was refused, but 
the errata here the merchants of the port were not prohibited from 


alluded tu, w exporting fice to Ayn. 
Factory Becords, 


Bt ri iln Settlements, The Siamese were complimented with a present 
ral. 5. of some Iron anil tairis. 


The Home Government in the mean time lind re 
solved that no offensive and defensive alliance should 
be made with the Rajah of Keddah, 

Affairs at Penang now advaneal in a smoother 

gp eee current. Captain Light died about. the. latter part of 
1734 and was succeeded by Major Kyd temporarily. 


Although the acts of Captain Light dil not 
[7 evince | apprehensive and forecasting. views, there 
enn be no doubt that he was à man of sound seuze and 
pidgiment, nud that he was coal, practical, moderata 
and active, — His choice of Penang in preference tò 
the Andaman Islands, whieh had been strongly recom- 
mended in other quarters for a settlement, evinces liia 
focal knowledge and tact; ‘The Andamans had been 
placed, during seven successive years, under thé direc- 
tion o£ able men, and. no expense lind been spared tu 
strengthen them in their infaney, vet none of tlie 
advantages expected. from them had been realized, aud 
they were abandoned, Penang on thie contrary, us 
Singapore has since done, and ns other positions for 
entrepdts of trade may perinps yet doin the China 
Sens and the Mastern I¢lamds, rose rapidly and almost 
of its own accord iuto importance(9). Mr. Mannington 





in) During Captain Light's and successive govern- 
mente numerous and conflicting epinions regarding tlie 
best mode of disposing of Innd were acted on, the vn 
sequence of which has heen that with the partial 
exception of Trovince Wellesley the present state of the 


landed tenures is mast perplexing, A regular &xaten,. 


at least as regular as circumstances would admit of, hna 
been rigilly fallowed, and it is to be hoped with ead 


Dth. * 


Pur them cereals, 


are c, d aa abore, 
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promising them their lives and I share ot the plunder 
if they would assist in its capture. 


On the fth the enemy sent a declaration of war, 
in Which it was stated that in regard [to] Keddah tlie 
English had promised much but hal performed noth- 
ing. The head Malay wae ot the shine time ordered to 
drive the English out of Penang. 


The strong arm now took [the] place of fruitless 
negotiation, Captains Light and Glass fitted out 
sole gun boats to act along with three amall vessels, 
one of which was a Chinese. 


At 4: (Clock A.M. on the 12th Captain. Glass 
landed on the opposite const ( now Province Wellesley) 
with one Company of Golundaze, two. Companies of 
Bengal Sepoys and twenty Enropeans—and four gun- 
boats kept close along the shore, ‘The enemy were 
Inken by surprise and after some show of resistance 
were driven out cf their stockades. The vessels anid 
gun boats under Lientte: Raban and Milne attacked 
nt daybreak the enemy's fleet mow mustering about 
two hundred prahus, and after sustaining a heary fire 
for scine time, compelled it to retire ont of sight to 
the southward of the Leland, 


On the Ith the fleet agnin appeared. The gun- 
boats and a punt, having an 18 |b, gun in its bow, 
were npnin sent against the enemy who were beaten 
off with great loss and followed up. for four miles, 
Tims the steady discipline of abont fonr hundred troops 
of all arms enabled them speedily to triumph overa 
force estimated at betwixt eight thousand aud ten thou- 
saud men. ‘The lesson has not been thrown away for 
no expedition of the sort has since been got up by the 
Malayan States, which have generally contented them- 
selves by resisting the aggressions of the Dutch and this 
with no despicable degree of vigour, and by encourag- 
ing the growth of piracy, The late Naning war will 
not be an exception, being a local defection merely, in 


15 Juno 1751. 


Province 
Wellesley. 


12 Augt. 1781 


which the nearest States handily took any. and that 
but a feeble share, [n the whole of this attack on 
Penang only four wen were killed on the British side, 
tuii twenty one were would, 


Notwithstanding the fact that the Kajal of Ked- 
dalhs own orders for the attack was in the hands of the 
Superintendent, Hie Highness deemed it the only 
course left to him to deny all participation im the 
affair. 


Yet his own prahus remained blocked op in the 
Pry River asa proof of his insincerity ! Captain Light 
did not posh matters to further extremity but tacitly 
admitted the Rajas plen in order that a Anal arrange- 
ment might be more speedily effected, 


But the Supreme Goverument having seen the 
danger of allowing the Malaya to rendezvous at Pry 
~ prohibited the Rajah from building any Fort there,” 
and it was thus the recollection of the annovance 
Penang had sustained, joined to the desire to. render 
that Island independent of EKeddah for supplies, 
which eventually lel to the obtaining the Pry 
District with some adjoining ones, às n cession frou 
the Rajah, aud hal the tract in question, now com- 
prised in Province Wellesley, been properly settled 
when it had been ceded the advantages now derived 
from it might have been available to a considerable 
extent twenty years ago, if not before, The Keddol 
Rajah now asked au. annual, compensation. of. 10,000 
Dollars, which the Supreme Government atterwanis 
complied with, at the same time declaring it to be the 
ultimatum under any cireumstanees. — But — 6,000 
Dollars were given in the firat instance annually. 


On the Ist May 1791 a Treaty (^) was concluded 


ia) The Conditions were shortly these .— 
Articles Ist. The English to give the Rajah of Kedidal 
OO Pallas yearly ns long as they re- 
tained Penang. - 


December 17031. 


m 
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betwixt Captain Liglit on the part-of the Britisli and 
the Hajah, — As if to xhow the justness of the estimate 
which had been formed of Keddal polities, the Rajah 
in 1792 wantonly involved himself in a quarrel with 
Siam, by aiding and conntenancing an attack which 
was madle on the Siamese Provinces of. Daloong and 
Sangora by the Malay Sheikh Abdullah Sainat, This 
man had collected 400 Hajis of Keddah, and 3,000 
"tani Malays and had pluündered and destroved 


several villages in these districts, but the force was 


surrounded and defeated by the troopa of Siam. The 
cousequence of this quarrel was that the Islaud of 
Penang last the wlyvantage fora while of the stipula- 
tions of the 2d Article of the Treaty. Her position in 
regard to the British, rather than the timely eon cel 
sions made by her, probably saved Keddah this time. 
But the circumstance shows [to] what lengths the 
Rajah would certainly have [gone] had ihe British 
support against the Siamese power heen guarantee 
to him, 

The Siamese Court could not help feeling vexed 
atthe British to whose friendship for the Rajah it no 
doubt attributed his perverseness, 

By way of experimenting to what extent it miglit 
retaliate, that Court sent an Embassy to. Penang in 





Art. 2d. Provisions for Penang and Ships of 
War may be bought free of duty and 
hindrance at Reddnah 
dd. Runaway «ares on both sides to bo re- 
. stored. 

dth, Debtors on both sides to be delivered up 
to their creditors, 

Sth, No Furopeans except British to be allow. 
ed to settle in. Keddah. 

th. Rebels and traitora of Keddah shall not 
be protected at Penang or the country. 


‘th. Murderers on either side escaping, to he’ 


returned hy either party and piven up. 
Sth, Forgera of Chops also to be returned and 
given up. 
Sth. Enemies of the English not to be supplied 
by the Rajah with provisions. 
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this year to demand the aid of two vessels loaded with 
rice to be used in the war then prosecuting by it 
ivainest Ava. This modest request wos refused, but 
the merchants of the port were not prohibited from 
exporting rice to Ava. 


The Siamese were complimented with à present 


af some iron and nails. 


The Home Government in the mean time had re- 
solved that no offensive nul defensive alliance should 
be made with the Rajah of Keddah, 


Affairs at Penang now advanced in a smoother 
current, Captain Light died about the latter part of 
17:34 and was succeeded by Major. ky temporarily. 


Although the acts of Captain Light did not 
[? evince] apprehensive nnd forecasting views, there 
can be no doubt that he wasa man of sound sense and 
judgment, and that he was cool, practical, moderate 
and active, His choice of Penang in preference to 
the Andaman Islands, which had been strongly recom- 
mended in other quarters fora settlement, evinces hia 
laval knowledge and tact, The Audamans had been 
placed, during seven successive years, under the direc- 
tion of able men, and no expense hod been spared tu 
strengthen them in their iufaney, yet none of the 
advantages expected from them had been realized, and 
they were abandoned. Penang on the contrary, as 
Singapore bas since done, and as other positions for 
entrepóts of trade. may perhaps. vet do in. the. China 
Seas and the Eastern Islands, rose rapidly and almost 
of its own aececd into importance(*), Mr. Mannington 








(at. During Captain lights aud successive govern- 
ments numerous and conflicting opinions regarding the 
best mode of disposing of land were acted on, the con- 
sequence of which has heen that with the partini 
exception of Province Wellesley the present state of the 
landed tenures is most perplexing. A regular ssatem,. 
at least ns regular ae circumstances would admit of, lines 
been rigidly followed, and itis to be hoped with equal 
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succee led Major Kyd (October 1794 ), and soon after 
( November 1795) Mr. Pigon took the plaice of the 


former (9). 


We have now to notice an occurrence on which 
the comluct of the Raja of KRedilah was such ns to have 
justified the British in not only withdrawing from him 
their friendship but in holding possession of the 
Island without paving one dollar in compensation. 


Keddah intrigues In 1796 the French fleets were cruizing in the 


with the Franch. 


# sir, 
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“Indian Seas, When the Raja of Kedilah learned that 
they were approachiug the Straits, his hope revived of 
making then: his instruments lor expelling the English. 
So eager was lie to effect his object that before lie 
could have arranged any thing with the Franch Ad- 
miral he shut the Port of Kedilah against Penang. 
‘The Rajah was calmly remonstrated with. regarding 
this sadden breach of a treaty which had now existed 
for five yenara ‘The Rajah replied that the terms 
were too hard. but he would send n vakeel to anplain 
the 2d Article, and to arrange about a new trenty. 
The Superintendent termed this conduct. "Artillery," * 
yet if it be fairly viewer the epithet would seem to be 
overstrained. The Rajsh’s former behaviour ought to 
hove made it plain that he entered into the treaty be- 
cause he could not well avoid doing so, after having in 


nilvantage to the revenue and the general prosperity. 
Short tenures, modified tenures with arbitrary clanses, 
leases of grants in perpetuity, have all heen roserted tr, 
Major MeDonsld and others would have reat rieted tlie 
descent of lanle, belonging to Europeans, to their. lineal 
descendants and have deharred them the privilege of 
leaving it by will. Tt does appear that whatever pros- 
erity may now be apparónt in the Island and Province 
Wellesly has been almost solely owing to the largest 
portion of the lands having been in perpetuity 


(a). lt may seem strange that the relations be- 
twixt the Hritish and the Keddah country, bearing 
reference to Siam, ahould be the most absorbing subjecta 
for elironology, with the exception of troda which this 
paper does net embrace, Sach is the fact, 
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a manner pledged himself to it; that he did so with 
the full intention of breaking the treaty nt the first 
convenient oonesion ; and that instead of being villain- 
onus or teeacherous, he lial only done that whieh the 
British Government might have expected of him, and 
which in fact under similar circumstances any Native 
Prince woul be ever ready to do when he shonhd 
think he hal made a bad bargain, The Raja certainly 
merited the negative praise of having taken few paina 
to eonceal hia enmity — Necessitv, that arbiter. to 
whom nations as well as individuals must how, ren 
dered it impossible with safety to the British who were 
then fast gaining ascendancy in the Indian Orean 
to enter into territorial wars m support of thé Rajah 
of Keddah, while the latter was not enlightened enough 
[2 te perceive ] that an insecure and hasty league with 
the French or Doteh would have hastened his ruin hy 
leaving him in the end in the hands of the enraged 
Siamese or that the mere absence of the British would 
have led to. the. sanie. result, while the Dutch would 
have occupied Keddah without remunerating him for 
H. 


The Rajal?s pretensions now rose rapidly and a 
faction im Penang, headed it should seem by two 
English merchants (Messra Roebuck and Young ) 
them intrigued with. Keddah by reports of dart 
designs.” One of these last singularly enough, com- 
bined witha circumstance which was found on enquiry 
to be correct, that na two European gentlemen slept 
in one honse.* 


1797. In the midst of these reports the Khug 
Minister arrived from Kelidah Wearing a letter frou 
the Rajah to the Superintendent which he was to 
deliver on the following conditions only. 


The principal servants of the Company were to go 
down to receive tt and it was to be carried on & silver 
salver niuder au umbrella. The bearer of it was to 


© aij. 
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be conveyed in a carriage and the same honors were 
required to be paid to him as the High Admiral of 
Kedah was entitled to. The Armes of the deputation 
were not to be deposited as usnal at the Custom House 
but to be worn publicly, 


Such novel demands were rezistel The Chuliah 
or Khug would not disarm his party and it became 
requisite to humble him by placing a guard boat 
alongside of his prahu, This man then exhibited the 
prominent trait ot his tribe, abjectness following 
arrogance. He carried the letter. himself to the 
Superintendent, his followers being unacensed.* 


This mighty packet contained merely a request to 
he paid an instalment of the compensation due to the 
Raj, The payment was refused until the Hajah 
should have adequately explained the cause of such 
wniusual behaviour in his deputies. Messrs. Roebuck 
an] Young meanwhile, being supported by the counte- 
nance of Messrs. Lindsay, Scott and others. screened 
from justice another Chulinh, who had defied Port 
Regulations and who had been fonnd intriguing nt 
Keddnh. The example of insubordination being thua 
set by the European settlers, it was speedily imitated 
by the Chinese and other classes of natives in Penang, 
while to crown all the harbour was infested by pirates, 


Fhe Chinese are generally considered to be a peace- 
able race in the countries to which they have emigrated, 
vet several examples to the contrary are not wanting 
m the History of European settlements to the East- 
ward. 


In their conntry they are notoriously prone to tur- 
bulence and probably they have good canse to be sọ. 
But they find such ample room in foreign. colonies for 
the exercise of their industrious habits that the more 
congenial pursuit of gain serves greatly to check 
ambitious impulse, 


Lioutt. Goverror 
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They nre n time-servine people, and unlike the 
Indo-Chinese tribes around them, they seem to be 
very deficient in imaginatien, and therefore leas dis- 
posed than these nre to give way to theoretical politi- 
cal impulses. Their understandings are pretty sure 
guides to their true intsrests, and. tliev perceive at a 
glance that the latter and any assumption of political 
power in the countries where they have settled are 
things quite at variance with each other. Hut unwil- 
ling as they may be to turn Hulers, where nothing 
could be obtained to be put iu competition with 
their mercantile gains, they do not seem at all 
averse to intrigue with one of two contending parties, 
or even with both, so that whatever be the result 
their interests nay continue wonffected. It need not 
be added that the real leaning in such a case will be 
to the stronger party, although the weaker will be 
cajolel by promises and. awed Am supplies anid arms, 
the gale of which at high profits: thev can easily 
effect, I have had. personal opportunities of. knowing 
this to be true. Keeping these traits in view as 
checks to an over confidence in Chinese political 
fidelity, it may be safely pronounced that as settlers 
they are sometimes eminently valuable in new 
countries on account of their unceasing and well 
directed industry, their enterprise ns traders, their 
luxurious habits which swell the revenue by the 
consumption of taxable comiuiodities, and lastly per- 
haps because their physical powers of endurance ex- 
ceed those possessed by the Malaya and other Indo- 
Chinese people. 

oth Sept. 1709. The Rajah of Keiddal: diedin 
the summer of &his vear, nnd wag succeeded by lis 
brother ( Chow Wang )(3) of Purlis who. two years 
subsequently, gave up the Government to his nephew 
Chow Pangeram (Co), 





(n). A Sinmese title signifving Lord of the Fort, 

(bh). The present Ex-HKaja, who received the above 
title from the Emperor of Siam when the latter 
bestowed on him the Government of Keddah. 


[4th March 1800. 


June 1800. 


Terassorim 
Coast. 


inth July ROO. 
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The deceased Rajah's conduct having been such 


-ns to prevent the Superintendent sending him any 


compensation for tlie two years preceding. this period 
up to 1800, the European Settlers at Penang had 
exhibited much turbulence- of character., 


The Earl of Mornington in this year appointed 
Sir George Loith to be Lieutenant Governor of 
Penang "and Mr. Phillips was nominated to be his 
secretary, Mr. Dickens was appointed Judge. 


Up to this period there seems to have been little 
or no intercourse betwixt Penang and the Tenasserim 
Const. This last was then frequented by French 
privateers and frigates for the purpose of refitting, 
and not being there molested by British vessels of war 
it was found convenient by the French Commanders 
to carry in to that coast such English prizes ns they 
made in the Bay. Mergui, from its sheltered and 
useluded harbour, was preferred to Tavoy Hiver. 


But the whole of that coast had, from time im- 
memorial, been contended for by the Sinmese and 
Burmans, and the latter, although in possession, did 
not feel quite secure init. The Chief of Mergui was 
not long in appreciating the true position of the 
British, nud very sagaciously tried to penetrate ito 
the Lieutenant Governor's future views by specionsly 
offering to put the “Company in possession of Ked- 
dah and the Laneavy Islands if it was desired?” 
The Barmans would long before this time have taken 
both, had they been able, for themzelvea, and their 
object was to have the British as allies against Siam. 
This polite and rather absurd offer was of course 


rejected. 


In Joly 1800 Sir George Leith obtained from the 
then Rajah of Keddah for the sum of two thonsand 
Spanish dollars a cession of a tract of land lying on 
the continent opposite to Penang. Ib was taken pos- 
session of, and the British colours were hoisted in it 


T*e9nwince Walles- 
bey. 
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after a regular salute on the 17th July of the same 
year and it received the name of Point Wellesley, which 
was subsequently changed to Province Wellesley, both 
names having been given in honour of the Marquess 
Wellesley, The motives for this acquisition were 
these. It strengthened the position of Penang on 
its Hanks, and gave thè English the entire command 
ot the harbour, It also checked the resort of pirates 
to the harbour, and prevented the coast being a 
safe asylum to every offender who might escape from 
Penang. 


It held out the prospect, since realized, of render- 
mg Penang independent of Keddah for supplies, and 
it offered n place of refuge to any oppressed races in 
the vicinity, 


As P have fully. described the present condition 
ofthis fertile tract of country tn a Inte work(^) ii 
would be unnecessary te enlarge further regarding 
if in this place, Buta few observations are required 
regarding its boundaries. 


The Honble, Colonel Bannerman when Governor, 
and just before the Rajah was expelled from his eoun- 
try in 1821, sent to the latter to try and obtain an 
advanced boundary up to the. north bank. of. Marbow 
River on the north, but without effect. 


The Honbie. Mr. Fullerton, contemplating the 
retention of Reddah by the Siamese, was of opinion 
that an accession of territory as stated by Mr. Craw- 
urd might bo advantageous (up tothe monutnins ) 
by interposing o greater portion of hill and forest 
between us oud the Siamese. Great no doubt woull 
be the advantage of some extension, The experience 
uf twenty years however has shown that while onr m- 
lations with Siam continue as they are, extension 


(a). A Dissertation on Penang and Uruvince Wuel- 
desley, Singapore and Malacca by Captain James Low. 
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would not be so alvantageous as above stated. [t 
would only remove the evils which exist, amd which 
would under any circumstances exist, to a greater dis- 
tance, But to countervail thia advantage, there would 
be the positive mischiefs of a dispersing locomotive 
population, requiring larger civil and judicial esta- 
blishtirents and. à wider frontier to. look after... When 
hy the increase of population in. Penang and Province 
Wellesley a large body of the inhabitauts will be 
prepared, if not forced, to emigrate to other countries. 
it will then become a matter for consideration whether 
an accession of territory can be obtained. There can 
be no doubt as to the tract which should be obtained, 
The boundaries of the Province might then be as 
follow, North and including Goonong Jerrie, and then 
Fast ina direct line tothe Patani Pass, from the sen 
South by the Korow River, or if not, by the Krean, 
and from the sea by either of these rivers ap to the 
Patani Hills and on the East by the Patani Hills. 


[Four pages are here omitted as having no 
reference to Siam. | 


Sir George Leith entered into a new treaty with 
the Raja, which the Supreme Government ratified 
atter remarking “that it should have been submitter 
in the first instance for approval.” An examination 
of the articles will show that this animadversion was 
well merited, * 


All discussion having thus been brought to a 
close, thé. affairs of the. new settlement went on more 
regularly and nothing of deep moment seems to have 
occurred antil the year 1810, when Lori Minto 
reached) Penang with part of the force destined to 
capture Java trom the Dutch. This was the first time 


| * The articles of this treaty and Low's comuienta 
thereon are hore oinitted.] 
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that the advantages of the new position became par- 
ticularly apparent, not only as regarded supplies. but 
in repect to political and hostile movements in a 
direction when we had any advanced posts at which 
to rendezvous troops destined for an attack, or on 
which such troops, unsuccessful, could easily fall 
back, The expedition to China has since been the 
second great event of the same kind to the further- 
ance of which the Straits Sertlements have greatly 
aided. 


The then Rajah of Keddah did not neglect the 
opportunity thus offered to inflict on his Lordship s 
very lone recapitulation in writing of all his own 
former demands, grievances, and alleged Siamese 
oppressions. 


He had in the preceding April addressed a long 
letter of a similar nature to Mr. Bruce, in which he 
remarked that the “ Keddah Country being small and 
situated in the vicinity of the extensive kingdom of 
Siam it bas been the custom from time immemorial to 
send the tributary presents of golden and silver flowers 
to Siam once in three years." 

The expedition to the Moluceas and. Banda took 
plac at this time. 


lia January 1511 the Keddah Rajah was required 
by the Siamese to farnish a contingent of one hundred 
perfectly equipped and manned boats to assist them 
against the Burmese. On this occasion he addressed 
the Government of Prince of Wales Island and 
ubserved that “submission to the Siamese is the only 
mode left to me for preserving peace.” He asked also 
for an advance of 10,000 Spanish Dollars, 


About the same period the Emperor of Ava wrote 
to the Governor stating that in former times the 
Rajahs of ** Purlis and. KReddah did homage to tim by 
presentation of old ond-silver flowers and that these 
countries were considered dependencies of Avm,” mil 
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he further requested that the English would assist the 
Rajah of Keddah against the Siamese. 


This claim on Keddah was evidently got up 
throngh the instrumentality of the Rajah himself, and 
it does not apppear to bave had any foundation by 
right or precedent, yet it ia as well that it shonkl 
be recorded, for the Indo-Chinese mations never 
absolutely forego claims which they have made, un- 
less by treaty. The Rajah, finding that this ruse 
failed, tried to work on the feelings and apprehensions 
of the Governor of Penang by observing that the Siam- 
ese nre numerous and consider themselves superior 
to every other people, should they even not attack 
Penang." Yet had Keddah been fairly absorbed 
into the Siamese Empire at the period or soon after 
the period at which the Rajah thus expressed himself, 
the Province would no doubt have been distressed for 
some ordinary supplies for a season or two, but it is 
evident that the advantages of increase [of] popu- 
lation and eultivation derived to Penang aud. Province 
Wellesley by the subjugation of Keddah long after, 
would have been iu the case supposed, much earlier 
realized. 


[t can searcely be doubted also that the Siamese 
would have behaved intemperately after their con- 
quest, owing to the slight knowledge they then had 
of British power, and that it would have been re- 
quisite to have given them a wholesome practical 
experience of its effects. Such a lesson might have 
have been a bar to their progress southward, In 1812 
Mr. Petrie was appointed Governor, On the 29tli 
July of the same year a great fire destroyed | pro- 
perty estimated nt five lacs of dollars. In the 
same month the naval station at Penang was broken 
up. 


In 1813 the Siamese obliged the Rajah of Keddah 


Penang, Ked@ahy o gaist fhem in attacking Perak. This was an un- 


Porok. 


Keddah Potiticn. 


Perak. 
B ose Pus Henna, 
ANI rna Seth: end, fo, 


24th Mav. IBIT. 


Eth Sept. 1618. 
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provoked aud unprincipled aggression, and the Perak 
people have not forgiven the people of Keddah the 
part they took in it, although the latter pretended 
that their co-operation was compulsory. But where 
plunder was to be had we may doubt of this modera- 
tion of sentiment, 


& 

At this period the extension of the Siamese power 
to the southward of Penang was considered by the 
Supreme Government to be an evil, for it was re- 
corded by the Governor General in Council that “he 
was by no means indifferent to the Welfare of the 
territory of Keddah, and would perceive with great 
regret their subjugation to the Sinmese power. Tis 
Excellency in Council is no less impressed with the 
conviction of the undesirable consequences likely to 
result from the extension of that power to the vicinity 
of Malaeeca by the conquest of Perak. The King 
of Keddah: should not renounce his vaseninge to 
Siam. The British Government may mediate in 
so far ns no compromise of its character may be 
male or any ambitions motive betrayed. The nature 
and extent of the Rajal’s services to Siam may be 
nljusted by British mediation," Sir George Cooper 
became Recorder in 187. 


The Perak Chiefs signify about this time | their] 
desire to be free of Siamese interference." The 
population of this territory was then estimated nt 
10,000. persons, 


Colonel Bannerman was appointed Governor. 
Colonel Farquhar proposed to settle the Cannion 
Islands in the Straits, 


After a long cessation of intercourse with Siam a 


* Sv aa lare, en), da communication was at length oponed* nnd the Siam- 


24th Sept. 1818, 


ese Court professed its readiness to permit English 
vessels to tade either at Bankok or Ligor. 

Malacca was now transferred to the Dutch under 
the distinct intimation to them by Major Farquhar that 
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Duich intrigues. Naning was ils only dependency. But soon after thie 


Perak. 
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they forced the Rajahs of Rhio and Lingin to admit 
their troops into the former settlement and to permit 
their colonrs to fly at Lingin, Pahang and Johore, 
places where they were never before hoisted. They 
landed 500 men at Rhio. The Rajah was forced to 
surrender 1/Srd of his revenne and to give up thie 
management of his trade into their hands. [ The 
Dutch ] thus virtually commanded the Straits. 


From what has just been quoted it does not ap- 
pear very obvious on what defensible grounds a re- 
quest of the Rajah of Keddah was granted by the 
Penang authorities to the extent of supplying him 100 
muskets nnd twenty barrels of gun powder to prose- 
cute the attack on Perak. The Rajah of Perak, un- 
conscious that avy disposition to assist his enemics 
existed at Penang, addressed the chief authority 
there.* ‘The letter upheld the character for ignorance 
which [the] Perak people then had, and which still, 
although Jess in degree, attaches itself to them. It 
contained a request for two ships of war, and two 
thonsand Troops, one half to be Europeans !! 


The Raja, a Chief of 20,000 subjects, described 
himself as “he who holds the Royal Sword, and the 
dragon stand and the shell fish which come out of tlie 
gea which flowed from the Hill of Le Guntong.” He 
offered nleo to sell the Dingding Islands for 2,000) 
Spanish dollars fo any ene or to let the Company have 
them for nothing. The same offer was made to the 
Envoy, Captain Low, [who] was deputed on a Political 
Mission to Perak in 1827, These Islands have not 
been inhabited since the Dutch left or were expelled 
from Perak, and as the Rajah and his:successors have 
never ventured to oceupy them, owing to their being 
infested by pirates, it is plain thabit would be a most 
beneficial thing for Perak should any English station 
be formed there, while greater security would be given 
to the native trade in general. 
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The Raja likewise offered the monopoly of all 
the tin and rattans in his country for a yearly 
sum of 2,000 dollars, which supposmir that he Sons 
sidered this mfnir equivalent for the tax {of 6. drs. 
per bhar generally) on tin would admit of a yearly 
produce of 333 Bhars onlv. Yet the mines of Perak: 
are very rich, almost inexhaustible, 


Reverting tothe Perak Rajah, he offered eleph- 
ante in exchange for gun powder, the former to be 
valued by. the cubit, namely 60. dollars for one 6 feet 
high or one long cubit, and a large «ne trom 600 to 
S00 dollnrs. 


These requests were not then attended to, but the 
Supreme Government subsequently sanctioned the 
occupation of the Dingding Islands, which however 
never took place, nor does it appear why the intention 
to do so was not followed up. 


The Fortof Penang was in want of repnir and 
the sum of 50,000 drs. was estimated as the probable 
cost of repairs, 


By an inscription found on the Fort of Malacen 
before it was demolished it appeared to have been 
built in. 1743. Inthe beginning of 1819 tlie Dutch 
tried to establish a. station on the Islands of Pankeur 
or Dingding where they once had settled, but they 
were now unsuccessful. 


The Dutch now prosecuted operations at. Perak 
and Salengore with the view to control these petty 
States, pretending that the English were their staunch 
friends, But om their failing. to. gain their ends the 
ofer of the Rajah of Perak to give up the Island of 
Pankour to the British was accepted conditionally, but 
it was never occupied and continued annexed to Perak, 
The Cliolern. raged iu the Settlement of Prince of 
Wales. Island during about six weeks ond the deaths 
were computed at not less than 1500. 
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8 Now. 1815. Bishop Middletow visited Penang, he being the 
first Bishop. 


In 1818 the Burmans attacked the Siamese depen- 
dency of Junk Ceylon, from which they were shortly 
after expelled with great slaughter. The Burmese 
force ( if the account given to me by the Tavoy Chiefs 
soon after the British conquest of Tenasserim be cor- 
rect ) consisted of 10,000 men. The Siamese called on 
Rajah of Keddali for his contingent of troops on this 
occasion, ars]. 100 boats minned by about 2 DU men 
were supplied. 


The Raja just before this happened had been asked 
by the Governor, the Honble, Colonel Bannerman, to 
eede, for an adequate consideration, a small addition of 

Keddah Pciitics. territory ou the Coast and bounding Provinca Wel- 
lesley, im order to secure a’ better frontier. 'Fhis re- 
quest he refmsed although it would have st renethened 
his position, 


But although | cannot find the letter, it is not the 
less notorions, that [he] assigned as Iris renson to the 
deputation for non-colnplinnee, that Keldah formed | 
part of Siam, Messrs, Cracroft and Caunter were. the 
persons sent. to negotiate, and so. offensive was the way 
iu which tlie reply was conched that they. left. Keddah 
without waiting for the usual formalities or tanking 
leave of the Rajah. Hot wher he was pressed, os 
above noticed, by the Siamese, he expressed his fear to 
the Penang Government, and the latter [ * replied 
that im case he found himself] in danger he would 
find an asylum in Penang. Bat this Rajah (the 
present Ex-King) seems never to have acted on any 
fixed plan, and at the very moment when only sub- 
mission could have saved him his conduct was ao 
vnscilating as to give nmbrage to the Court of Siam. 
There is every reason to suppose also that he enteral 
aceretly into a confederacy headed by the Patani 
Ghiefe for the purpose of ravaging Lower Siam, while 
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fhe Sinmese troops should be engaged at a distance 
in operations against the Burmans, for about this 
time the Raja advanced to the Me Nam or River ot 
Sum and the rivers of Ligor and Chaingn. After 
these movements the confederate troops would be 
jomed by the Burmese, The Cambojan added that 
his own foree (it was no doubt exaggerated ) would be 
forty thousand men, besides. Malayan Rajas, his reln- 
tives and their followers. He concluded by avowing 
his inability to contend with Siam. 


As this Chiefs wishes could not be. acceded to, no 
Missions. | more was heard of his intentions. Mr. Phillips pro- 
posed nt this time a Political and Commercial Mission 

to the Porte of the Burmese Empire. 


Mr. Sartorions was depnted in this year fo Achin 
to report on. affairs there, — He died ou his way back 
ofthe deadly fever of tlie Sumatra coast, deeply re- 
gretted, 


Mr ibbetson's This Mission: was undertaken with the view of 
Mission. forming alliances of na commercial nature with the 
Zoth septr. tezo. Petty Rajas on the exst coast of Sumatra, and for the 
suppression of piracy. The maim objects however 
failed, but n8 the Honble. Mr. Phillips expressed, not 
from any deficiency m the means provided for the ac- 
complishinent of these objects, nor from ony fault of 
the gentlemen entrusted with the duty. an 


(*7he omitted por 
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1921 Siamese At length, in January 1821, the Honble. the Go- 
and Keddah vernor of Penang acquainted the Raja of Keddah that 
the Emperor of Sinam was preparing to attack him with 

B. (2). men and that the] Burmans had declared 

war with Siam. The Raja was aware of the intended 
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(a). From the Districts or Provinces of Liger, 
Daloong, Chaiya and Bangor, the supplies received by 
Penang iria Kedfaly we thes period were,— 

1.000. Covana of T adi | 
6,000 Fowls Valued at $0,000 dollars. 
260.000 Dacks 


The Siamese 
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attack for he readily replied by the subterfuge that 
“an epidemic had delayed the tender of thé usual gold 
and silver lowers to Siam,” although with the aanctiorn 
of the Raja of Ligor, and that the Siamese were glad 
of any pretext to revenge themselves for the occupa- 
tion of Penang by the English by attacking him. He 
did not, notwithstanding all this, prepare for the im- 
pending event by arming his subjects, and it is 
probable that he déluded himself with the hope that 
the Burmese wonld assist them, while the latter, it may 
be presumed, had only made promises witl the view 
of creating: some diversion of the Siamese forces. 


On the 12th November 1821 the Raja of Ligor 


attacked Koddahpurst into Keddah with a force of seven thousand men. 
'3th-Novn I82L The Fort at the mouth of the Keddah River was taken 


9 Ne Factory 


on the 18th after a feeble defence, in which the Raja 


Kevords, Steaite did not participate, He fled on an elephant accom- 
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panied by a part of his family, and a few adherenta, 
towards that part of the coast opposite to Penang. 


The Raja of Ligor soon acquainted Mr. Phillips 
with this event, and laid the blame on the Raja who 
had, he stated, misgoverned Keddah and had been 
contumacions, that he meditated Might to Siac, and 
that asa subject fof the] Siamese Government he had 
behaved im opposition to all former custom. He ob- 
served that on à former occasion, when the Raja's 
father had acted eontumacionsly, he had been forgiven, 
because he had repented of his conduct, and had pre- 
sented himself at Court. “Those who know the charac- 
ter of thie Chief, now ealled the Ex-Hajn, will be 
ready to admit that lie was just as likely as otherwise 
to bave doggedly nud obstinately slighted the Court 
of Bankok to his own ruin, although he had heen 
invested with his Government by the. Emperor hiu- 
selt. 


The Honble. the Governor, Mr. Phillips, dis- 
patched a civil officer, Mr. Cracroft, to assure the Raja 
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that pending directions from the Su preme Government 
an asylum was open to him at Penang, as also to his 
dependents, should he choose to avail himself of it, 
but under certain conditions, These terma were that 
neither Ae or any of his followers should mirage or 
commit aby political act without the approval of the 
British Government and. thal it would he exclusivel: if 
optional with the Government fo regulate the member 
of pereons who should compose hie Jamily and suite. 


The Raja gladly accepted the offered protection, 
subject to these conditions. Indeed, had he not done 
s0 hé must have fallen in a few dava after the offer was 
made into the hands of the Siamese, 


The Ex-Rajah’s difficulty was afterwards displayed. 
It is of some importance to note these conditions, lor 
they were not only broken in. delinnce of the Govern- 
ment bythe Raja himself, but seem to have been 
unaccountably forgotten when they might have been 
brought forward as good grounds for circumscribing 
the Haja's limits, instead of resorting to the plea of 
politic necessity, which last might have been kept in 
reserve. No sooner did the Raja feel himself safe than 
he wrote to the Governor claiming protection in all 
his affairs. He was, it niay be remarked, lodged in 
the oll Government House on the beach and was 
guarded hy nearly the whole of the local Corps of 
Bengal Bepoys (a). This letter of the Raja was the 
commencement of a series of written requests, de- 
mands nnd petulant remonstrances or appeals ( re- 
filed* Loo commonly in géneral terms) which have 
been reiterated periodically up tothe present day, 
Mr. Phillips notwithstanding considerable opposition 
in his Council decided on neutral measures as consis- 
tent with the policy enjoined by the Supreme Govern- 
ment, namely not to riae the: Keddah Raja te 








(4). Heing i in command of this Corps I had daily 
opportunities of studying the Raja's character. 


Rajah of Ligor’s 
demands. 
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attempt to release his. country from its state of vas- 
snlage to Siam. On this occasion the term banditti 
was by come applied to the Siamese troops, although 
it was admitted that they had a right to enforce 
obedience on the Raja. 


The Chow Phraya or Rajnh of Ligor now addressed 
the Honble, the Governor by a letter in which he 
etated that he in conformity with the Emperor's order, 
had assumed the Government of Keddah, as the Haja 
had no confidence in. Siam and had fled in the con- 
sciousness of having committed many faults, “I have’ 
( observed the Ligorinn ) “sent troops in quest of hint: 
if it should be ascertained that the Raja of any country 
whatever has received and harboured the Raja (9) of 
Keddah, a large army will be sent to attack it and 
carry the Raja away by all possible means. Heis no 
longer a Rajah or Governor and the Emperor will ap- 
point n Siamese tobe Raj of Keddah. Ifthe Raja 
flies to Penang let no one hold intercourse with him, 
let him be seized by the Governor and delivered up to 
me, for lam now at Keddah which i5 near to Penang 
with a large force, nnd should my friend refuse to 
deliver up the Raja to me, then friendly relations will 
he broken and commercial intercourse will cease.” He 
invited Mr. Phillips to go and settle matters amicably 
nt Neddah, 


To this vaunting and insolent declaration a firm 
reply was made which prevented a repetition of it, yet 
had the British taken the vain-glorious bnt clever 
semi-barbarian ot bis word, and forthwith marched a 
force against him, he would have had ample cause to 
repent of his temerity, The Governor calmly replied 
that it was nob. customary for tho British Government 
to deny hospitality toan ally and friend, and that 
confident in its own strength and power it never was 
inthe habit or. receiving or using, in its correspon- 


(a). Chow Phraya in the original, viz. “Governor.” 


Siamese occu- 


patio 


of Parak. 
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dence with neighbouring States, any unavailing 
threats or expressions. 


This reply was objected to by the Council as not 
being strong enough when opposed to direct declara- 
tion of war, but it was certainly a dignified and per- 
fectly effective one in the end. 


The Rajah had been only a few days in Penang 
when fifteen Siamese boats stealthily reached the 
mouth of the Pry river in Province Wellesley. The 
Ligorian, supposing that the fugitive Rajah was at 
Kotah up this river, thought to surprise him, 


À Jemadars party, however, of Local Corps, 
stationed at the Pry mouth turned out to oppose 
their progress and the Armed Vessel Nautilus then 
quietly led them out of the harbour and dismissed 
them. Nearly at the same time a marauding party 
of Siamese passed the northern boundary of the 
Province and committed some irregularities, but a 
Company of Sepoye under Captain Crook forced them 
back without bloodshed. The Ligorian was warned 
that such conduct by his people in {nture would be de- 
cidedly noticed. 


The Chow Phraya of Ligor, while the terror in- 
spired by his sudden conquest was being spread among 
the countries to the southward, sent an expedition to 
Perak (*), which made no resistance to his occupation 
ot it. 


Mr. Timmerman Typen, one of the most. enlight- 
ened official men ever sent out by the Dutch Govern- 
ment, obligingly offered to the Penang Government 
every aid he could afford for checking Siamese ambi- 
tion, Nodoubt, as Malacca was then a Luth his 
session, His Exeelleney did not view the approach. of 


d —X — a m a m— M 0 nA RN 


(a). The Malayan State which is separated. from 
the British territory by the Krean River. 


December (ati. 


Mission to Siam. 


Province 
Wollesloy. 


® There ia evidestly 
an omissum here, 


Zist Dac. IB 21. 
"ove Fantory 
JFiscerda, Srasfa 
ett > wal, Wa, 
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the Siamese to his frontier as an event devoid of 
danger to that Settlement. The tide of emigration 
from Keddah new rolled rapidly into Province Welles- 
lev and steps were immediately taken to locate tlie 
refugees. 


In 1821 (2) Mr, Crawfard was deputed by the 
Right Honble. the Governor General to negociate with 
Siam for certain commercial arrangements and collater- 
ally to endeavour to effect the restoration of the Rajah 
of Keddah to his Government. Mr. Phillips, on the 
arrival of Mr, Crawfurd at Penang, recorded his opinion 
of the advantages which would be gained by opening 
the whole trade of the Peninsula; keeping the Siamese 
at a proper distance and securing sapplies from Keddah 
for Penang, all of which advantages excepting the 
second (if it really now be one of much moment ) have 
been gained since without Keddah being restored. 


Mr. Phillips suggested the good which might be 
derived by extending Province Wellesley to the limits 
proposed by Colonel Bannerman. 


I have already discussed this subject. With the 
then scanty population of Province Wellesley, exten- 
sion was not to be desired to any considerable degree, 
yet looking to the present condition of the Province, 
which I have elsewhere described at length, and to tle 
events which the future will inevitably call forth, it is 
perhaps to be regretted that these proposed.* The 
Siamese are so tenacious that it might be very 
difticult, perhaps impossible, without giving à most 
unequal return for it, to obtain now any further 
cession of territory. 


The Stipreme Government in a dispatch to the 
Penang Government pointed out the fature poliep to 
be use) towards the Siamese. 


(n). In 1821 the Southern Hills of Penang were 
cleared to a great extent and planted with [? coffee], 
since then, the eoffee not proving remunerntive, spice 
trees were substituted. | i" À | 
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Political “The former instructions of this Governinent re- 
a vona a garding the limited degree in which it appeared to be 
desirable to interfere in favor of the Rajah of Keddah 
whose dependence on Siam we have recognized, are con- 
sidered to be still applicable to the present state of 
ith dan. 1622. affairs, and are to be a rule of conduct for the govern- 
(Se Fac. Hec. Str. ment. of Penang in any political transactions with 
54í:090551) these States ( Keddah and Siam)" and again, “the 
Kx Rajah will have an Allowance (in place of the 

gratuity ) of 10,000 Spanish dollars,” 


The uncle of the Ex-King, the Rajah of Purlis, 

Sultan Sleadin Mokurrum Shah, instigated and deceiv- 

ed, no doubt, if not forced by the Siamese addressed 

("Jan. 1822 letter to the Governor of Penang* in which he 
meee) raed him to,advise his nephew to return to Keddah, 
alleging that the Siamese had forgiven his numerous 

offences and that he himself (the Rajah of Purlis) was 

in the mean time exercising the powers of the. Keddnh 

Government, This last expression was alone sufficient 

to excite strong suspicion of the intentions of the 

Siamese, and the letter was therefore not attended to. 

2eapeiiiez2, ‘This suspicion was turned into certainty, for this same 
(See aaubere, Siamese Pageant soon after wrote to the Governor 
rol, 85.) requesting to have the rent of 10,000 dollars payable 
Demands of the by the English for Penang. The Ligorian at the same 
Siamese. (time wrote to back this demand, and forgetting that 
he had before affirmed that a Siamese Governor 

“would be placed over Keddah" he asserted that 

the old Rajah of Purlis had been installed in the 

Government. He added that having the Emperor's 

Orders to arrange every subject connected with 

keddah he could not, were lie willing to, refrain. from 

this demand. About this time it was reported that 

April and May ELTE. —- un - x | 

inis. the Ligorian had prepaced 7,000 men to attack Penang, 
(Sw arae, but the projéct, if ever it had been seriously en- 
et. $5 tertained, was abandoned. ‘The demand was rejected, 
Picdgo to Ligor- The Honble. Mr. Phillips. the. Governor, now 


ian and Ex- p . | | 
Ralah's intrigues LAYO n guarantee to the Ligorian that so long as the 


- 


9 rin. 
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Ex Raja of Keddah should continue at Penang he 
would not be permitted to wage war on the Siamese 
nor stores be allowed to go to people fighting against 
the Siamese in Keddah. 


This promise afterwards became part of one of the 
Articles in the Treaty of Bankok, If the Bx Kajal 
had been personally enterprizing, this stipulation 
might have been attended with vexatious or even 
embarrassing results. Vexatious ones only have for- 
tunately been experienced. Placed in security he 
commenced intriguing with the Burmese, and finding 
them willing nuxilliaries, in professions at least, he 
imagined that the knowledge of this fact would induce 
the British Government to espouse his cause. The 
Myoowoon ot Tavoy had written to the Rajah to 
dispateh envoys to the Emperor to request. of him 
the assistance of a Burmese Army for the purpase of 
recovering his (the Hajah's) lost power. He added 
that five thousand men could immediately march from 
Tavoy. The Ex Rajah was dissuaded by his own 
party, it is supposéd, from his rash determination to 
enter will” plat. The circumstance is chiefly deserv- 
ing of notice here, as it fully discloses the ambitious 
aims of the Court of Ava at n time when there ean be 
hardly a doubt that it meditated that aggression on 
the British Power which not long after led to the 
Burmese War. The correspondence alluded to, if 
known to tlie Siamese which it probably was(2), could 
not fail to make the Ex Rajah's ease almost hopeless, 
yet with the duplicity so congenial to his disposition, 
the Ligorian soon after told Captain Burney, who was 
sent to confer with him at Keddah, that he was ready 
to receive back the. Ex Chief in a manner favorable to 
him, and to take him to the Court of Bankok and at 
the same time be engaged that no harm should befall 
him. The Ex Rajah wisely perhaps distrusted and 








(n). His previous intrigues with Ava were known 
tu that nation (the Siamese). 
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rejected this proposition and remained in Penang. 
He could not fail to recollect that the Court of Bankok 
never forgets disrespectful conduct shown towards it 
by any of its Governors, Tributaries or subordinate 
Chiefs. Much less perhaps could he expect it [to] 
forgive his own conduct which was tinged with in- 
gratitude, He could not have forgotten that upon the 
decease of his father, the former Raja, his succession 
had been disputed by [a] younger brother Bosnoo, 
the latter having been taken to the Sinmese Court and 
presented to the Emperor by the Rajah of Sangora; 
that much blood had been shed on the oocasion(®), and 
"that Tuankee Ibrahim, a Chief of Keddah, had Also 
gone to the Court to solicit the Government and had 
been warmly seconded by the Rajah of Ligor, He 
should have remembered that notwithstanding all his 
intrigues the Emperor installed him in his father's 
dignities, but under a solemn pledge that he, the 
Pangeram(>), should bury all the animosity he might 
feel against those who had disputed his claims, and he 
must have remembered that he forfeited this pledze by 
persecuting these his former opponents; that he gave 
much trouble in consequence to the Siamese, and final- 
ly that by his cruel tyranny, folly and misrule he had 
given tothe Emperor abundant cause to regret his 
selection of him te ba the Chow Phraya Srai or Lord 
Governor over Keddah. And it would have been well 
had he considered that these his own acts and the 
consenting to receive his power from the Siamese Court 
were fatal to his own claims of independence, 
April 1822. * When the Phraya of Ligor heard that Mr. Craw- 
Mr. Crawfurd’s furd was on his way to Siam he told Captain Burney 
. eer , that *' the Governor of Penang would find that his best 
Ssetlewente eae, COUSA for negotiating with the Court of Siam would 


— = — = 


Ex Rajah's 
imprudence. 








4) The Siamese alleged that the population of 
Keddah had lost nearly 20,000 souls. — 

(b). (how Pangeram—the title he received from 
the Emperor of Siam when installed in the Keddah 
Government. 


BSiameso and 
Malaysü. 
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be through him, as many of the offices at Court were 
held by his relatives." 


This speech turned out to be vain boast, for the 
negotiations which afterwards took place both by Mr. 
Crawfurd and Captain Burney only rendered the Rajah 
of Keddah's cause more despernte. "The truth was. 
the Chow Phraya of Ligor knew well that the temper 
of the Court was so adverse to the Raja's claims, that 
even without him these would be rejected. But he was 
too practised a dissembler to let it appear that he 
himself would use whatever influence he might pos- 
sess, nnd much he undoubtedly had at Court, to thwart 
the Rajah of Keddah’s views, and to get that country 
into his own management and for the advantage of 
his own family. 


As commonly happens amongst the unthinking 
part of a community the crimes and faults of an Ex 
Chief are underlaid by a false compassion and it has 
even been asked why the private character of a Native 
Chief should he considered in negotiating with him. 
Jt might not be difficult to show that negotiations with 
Malayan or Indo-Chinese Princes, can only he entered 
into with a full persuasion on their part of the super- 
ior power of the British, accompanied by a deter- 
mination to stand aloof from its direct effects by 
exertion of cunning, while the British negotiator 
cannot fail to bè aware that independent of the 
barbarism of the individual State, and ite attendant 
treachery and cruelty, the only security he has for 
the performance of obligations must rest principally 
upon the private character of the then Ruler, and 
that in despotic countries there is hardly room to 
draw any distinction between the private and public 
character of such Huler. The Burmese and Siamese 
are unwilling slaves of unflinching and hereditary de- 
spotisms [which] are well planned, cautiously worked 
necording to the feelings, fears and superstitions of the 
mass of the people, so as to just strike the line betwixt 
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discontent and rebellion, and they are in their way 
effective for all the ends of Government except one, 
the happiness, including full security of life and pro- 
perty, of the subject, os opposed to the mere will of 
the Ruler, The Malays on the other hand are willing 
slaves under their own despotic Rajahs, and they 
patiently if not unrepiningly endure every species of 
tyranny and degradation from them, ona half of which 
oppressions only, were they inflicted upon them by an 
European Government, would drive them into rebellion. 
or cause them to emigrate, In fine no preconceived 
opinions or knowledge of European policy will enable 


Malayan States. yg to gauge and analyse that of an Indo-Chinese re- 


13 Juna 1822. 
duly (822. 


Lottor sent to 
tho Suproma 
Government 
a7 Sop. 16827. 


gion, where manners, feelings, hereditary disposition, 
physical and moral, are all at variance with auch know- 
ledge, where these various wants, either real, or which 
are the offspring of civilization, and which in colder 
climes come under or exert but a feeble influence, 
and where an apparently insuperable chasm is opposed 
to the advance of humanizing arts and sciences, by the 
absence of that same necessity. 

On this date Mr. Phillips’ Minute was written 
regarding the Sooloo Islands, quoting Sir Stamford 
Raffles’ opinion that the ceded territory in Borneo 
should be oecupied.(3) ‘The Rajah of Calantan a small 
[?distriet] on the Gulf of Siam wrote about this time 
to the Honble. Mr. Phillips tha Governor stating 
that as he could no longer endure the oppressions of 
the Sinmese he wished to give up his country to the 
Governor of Bengal, and to receive in return one half 
of the revenues, 


But the Supreme Government declined interfering 
with this State, because it was, like Keddnh, tributary 
to Siam. Were tha revenue of Calantan to be ana- 
lysed it might perhaps appear that the Raja would 
have made a good bargain had his offer been accepted, 








(a) This proposition Was awig to ng attack mmie on 
thè Sea Flower by. Pirates. 
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for it is greatly to be doubted if the whole of the 
revenues would have defrayed one half of the expense 
which the occupation, subsidiarily or otherwise, would 
have entailed), 


12 July 1822: About this period the Raja of Ligor acquainted 
UE MR ie the Court of Bangkok that the English and Siamese 
OOC US werent peace and that the Governor General of Bengal 
had directed the Penang Government to recognise 
Keddah asa tributary of Siam. Without doubt the 
Sinmese considered this a vital point gained. About 
this period also m curious circumstance occurred at 
Siam, which showed ‘at least that the Siamese had 
not as yet betrayed any want of confidence in their 
Slamesetaw hitherto vaunted importance. Two merchants, Messrs. 
Storm and Smith, had, it seemed, presented a white 
horse to the Emperor which was at the time accepted, 
but shortly afterwards the animal was sent back to 
them because astrologers had pronounced it an un- 
* Ke Fuct. Records, lucky one, and as it was otherwise of little value." 
Strsite Sett wl 87. Feeling themselves, as they thought, insulted, they 
for sa 4001! 2 very unwisely, inconsiderately, and it may be thought 
mE eulpably, killed the horse and threw it into the bont in 
presence of the messengers (of some rank ) who had 
brought it, and at a spot which was within the 

precinots or purlieus of the Palace. 


FẸ 


a 


Troatment of They were both soon seized, put in irons and in- 
two morchante: oarcerated for several days, during which they+were 
inhumanly treated to thë length it was alleged of being 

partially scalped. Thera could, rightly considered, 

have been no insult in royalty returning a horse so 

* ale. circumstanced. On the other hand their asserted" 
insult, which policy should have prevented, wasa palp- 

able one, not only to the Emperor bat to the national 

religion, which forbids the shedding of blood anywhere. 

That the Siamese did not inflict the full penalty of the 


E 





——————  — 





TUUS aln 


(a) Abont tik fime pirucies were reported to. have 
taken place in the vie‘nity of the Nicobars, 


law on those gentlemen, which to a Siamese of the 
highest rank would have been death, was owing to 
the remonstrances of the British Euvoy and the mer- 
chants, who represented that the parties were ignorant 
of Siamese customs. 


Mission to Stam. When the Ex Haja learned the unsuccessful result 


as regarded himself of Mr. Crawturd’s Mission, he inti- 

mated that he would remove to Salengore, but the 

Governor dissuaded him from this measure, which 

however was left optional with the Raja. Shortly 

afterwards an insurrection of the Malays of Purlis in 

the Keddah [district] having placed the former dis- 

trict again in the hands of the Malays, the Ex Rajah 

made a request that he might be allowed to go 

there. In reply he was informed that he resided 

"An emission occurs under the British proteclion” to act in any manner in 

here. hostility towards the Siamese; that he might go to 

Purlis, but if he did go he could never again be 

recognised in any other light than as a private 
individual. 


The Supreme Government. sanctioned this- deoi- 
sion and directed that should the Ex Rajah persist in 
his hostile achemes he would not be allowed “ to re- 
turn, the British protection would be withdrawn from 
him, and his allowance stopped and never be restored.” 
The Ex Rajah was too pusillanimous to have headed 
such an expedition himself, But he soon showed how 
little he regarded the consequence [of] his opposition as 
nbove stated, by following up his original plans. Had 

Ex Rajah'e the Ex Rajah, by thus defying the British Govern- 

are ment, been removed at once to Malacca, much of the 
evils which [were] caused from his attacks on Keddah 
might have been prevented. Undoubtedly the for- 
bearance shown towards him was more than is general Y 
nwarded any where to persons in his political situation. 
Yet have the newspapers aud the press otherwise 
teemed with invectives against what has been de- 
signated the harsh treatment of the Ex Rajah. 
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28 April 1823. But to have placed any dependence on the Ex 
(Ser Factory Rajah after the explicit declaration which follows and 
e AUR which was repeated in June 1830, would have been to 
say the least, only encouraging him in his proceedings. 
In return for the communication made to him, as 
above noticed, he declared he had suffered such ex- 
ceeding disgrace that so long as he should live he 
eould not be at rest [but] must persist in his endea- 
vours to obtain the means of requiting the deeds of the 
Siamese, an evil race, having no regard for the servants 
of God, No doubt the Rajah would have felt less had 
“Islams” and mot "Knfirs" invaded and taken 
Keddah. That he has kept his word- will appear 
in the sequel. 


28 April 1323. In the same month of April Toanku Abdullah, 
(Se aa abore.) one of the Rajah's sons, nttacked Keddah by land with 
a force of three thousand men, chiefly subjects of 

the British Government. — This ill-eonducted. enter- 

prise was speedily baffled and defeated by a handful 

of Siamese. Abdullah's troopa on thia oceasion plun- 

dered both friends and foes! "The Ligorian remons- 

tre? dated, trated, and at" that the Ex Rajah had also urged his 
Malayan attack nephew Tuankee Din to invade Purlis (*). The reply 
on Konta to this communication was to this effect. that. it would 
be impossible “to put a stop to the Ex Rajah's pro- 

ceedings unless the British Government were to use 

measures equally severe with those employed by the 

Siamese in like emergencies, and which it never can 

or will do." Such sentiments were not calculated to 

reniove the suspicions of the Siamese that the Penang 

Authorities were encouraging the Ex King in his 

attempts to molest them, and these sentiments certain- 

ly deviated in a slight degree from those so repeatedly 





(5). The Siamese while remonstrating in sach strains 
were themselves at the very time harbouring a notorious 
pirate * Pakirsa" who up to the present day ( 1836 ) ha« 
been protected by them in spite of constant representations 


to them by the local. authority of. Penang of his piracies and 


murders. 


) M 


17 Jan. 1824. 


Keddah. 
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expressed by the Supreme Government. The cause of 
the discrepancy may be traced to the minority in the 
Council on this subject, in which Mr. Phillipa found 
himself placed. 


The Supreme Government, in alluding to a false 
alarm which had been industriously fomented at Pen- 
ang that the Siamese were coming to attack it, ob- 
served that the former policy respecting Keddah 
should be strictly adhered to, that the occurrence of a 
state of hostility with the Siamese nation was to be 
deprecated as an evil of very serious magnitude, which, 
far from seeking by undertaking operations for the 
restoration of the unfortunate King of Keddah, should 
be averted by their exercise of every degree of temper, 
address, forbearance and moderation compatible with 
the honour and character of the British Government ; 
and perseverance in this line of policy was declared 
to be not the less incumbent on the Penang Govern- 
ment under very strong circumstances of aggression 
and provocation. In euch extreme cases a blockade or 
even punishment by landing a party of men might 
be adopted. 


The Burmese war was uow close at hand and 
however inveterate that people might be against the 
Siamese there can be no doubt that the Court of Ava 
made strong overtures to that of Bankok to bury their 
mutual animosities for a while in oblivion, and to join 
with it in arresting the growing power of the British. 
The Siamese Court wisely avoided the tempting bait, 
no doubt under the belief that a cautions neutrality 
would extract benefit from both the belligerents. I of 
course assume that the Siamese refusal to co-operate 
had been given previous to the intrigues which the 
Burmese again carried on with the Ex Rajah and 
others, as now to he noticed. 

The Court of Ava finding itself on the brink of 
a war with the British employed the Myoowoon or 
Governor of Tayoy as its secret. agent in negotiating 


1824. 


Letter recelved 
Feb. IB 24--no 
date. 


(ee Fac. Ree, Str. 


Ourmese 
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a league in the Malayan Peninsula againat the Siamese 
Power. The Court hoped doubtless by this manoeuvre 
to prevent the Siamese from joining the British in 
attacking Ava, by rendering it necessary for them to 
send their forces southward, and if possible to bring 
the British and Siamese into collision, and thus 
weaken the aggressive means of the former; or if 
these objects should fail to gain the neutrality of the 
Siamese by arousing their suspicions of the intentions 
of the British towards them. 


The Myoowoon accordingly wrote letters to the 
old Raja of Purlis in Keldah, to the Ex Raja of 
Reddah, and to the Rajahs of Perak, Salengore and 
Patani, urging them to co-operate with the. Burmese 
against the Siamese for the purpose of re-instating 
the Ex Rajah. The letters were accompanied by 
presenta of gold umbrellas and horse trappings. 


In the letter to the Ex Rajah the Myoowoon 
declared that “the Emperor of Ava would, when the 
proposed scheme had been matured, restore him to his 
Government. and take the other liberated States under 
his protection.” The recaipt at Court of a clock, 
which the Ex Rajah had sent asa present, was alao 
acknowledged in this letter, and it was concluded in 
these words how the King of Keddah with a candid 
mind desires to become tributary to the golden 
palace ; the great Emperor will therefore protect and 
cherish him, hia children and. descendants to the 
remotest degree. 


It is doubtful if the Burmese Court intended 
anything by these intrigues but merely to crente a 
diversion of the two powers alluded to, yet, bad she 
got possession of Junk Ceylon—the distance from 
thence to the Keddah territory being only a day's run 
—no obstacle would have been oppcsed to the descent 
on it. In such an event the Ex Rajah would have 
joined the invaders with half the population of Penang 
ind Province Wellesley!!! 


i0 June 1824. 
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The Penang Government forwarded a copy of this 
(the Emperor of Ava’s) letter to the Ligorean, in the 
hope that it would intimidate him into a recognition 
of the Ex King's claims. It. may he fairly questioned 
if this perhaps premature measure did not tend to 
fully convince that Chief, that the British were 
abetting the whole intrigue. It was also attended 
with other evil consequences, for the Malyan States 
who had been tampered with were thereby betrayed 
to the Siamese, and marked accordingly for a full 
measure of vengeance, when the opportunity should 
arise. It also irritated the Siamese still more against | 
the Ex Rajah. ‘The only good effect it could have had, 
and probably really had, was to exasperate the Siamese 
still more against their ancient enemies the Burmans, 
thereby securing at least, although unconsciously to 
the British Local Government at the time, their 
neutrality in the approaching contest, but not their 
co-operation. 


. So long as the Ex Rajah was living under British 
protection there could have been no excuse for these 
intrigues with Ava. The Supreme Government pro- 
nounced them to be improper and unjustifiable. Had 
not the Burmese War quickly interposed itself (*) the 
vicinity of Penang might have been male the field of 
a most barbarous contest betwixt two implacable races, 
and in which neither the British nor the Malnyas would 
have found it an easy thing to have remained neutral, 


CHAPTER It, 


Achin. 


[This chapter deals exclusively with Achin, and 
hag no connection with Siam. It is therefore 
here omitted. | 








—— 





(a). Tavoy fell on the Oh September 1824, Mergui on 
the 6th October 1824. | 








in24. 


instructions 
Gated 26 April 
1824. 
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CHAPTER III. 





Burmese War. 
and 


Events connected with it. 


In 1824 war was declared by the British against 
Ava. Just before this happened several envoys from 
the Myoowoon or Burman Governor of Tavoy reached 
Penang under the pretext of negotiating some com- 
mercial arrangements with the Government there, 
That these men were also commissioned to tamper with 
the Ex Rajah of Keddah and the Malayan Rajahs on 
the Peninsula can hardly be questioned. But they 
came rather too late and might have been detained 
as prisoners. They were however sent back with a 
convoy to Tavoy and it is believed that this treatment, 
combined with what they had sean at a review of the 
troops at Penang, hastened the delivering up of Tavoy 
to the British detachment which went gainet it. 


Burmese War. 


The Supreme Government had directed the Local 
Government at Penang to endeavour ta obtain the 
co-operation of the Siamese in the Burman War to 
the extent of supplying elephants, draft cattle and 
boats. A public envoy was therefore dispatched to 
the Rajah of Ligor, the then Governor of the principal 
southern provinces of Siam (*) He was however 
after a tedious negotiation of three months compelled 
to return without effecting the main object, although 
an opportunity was afforded for explaining to the 
Siamese the cause and probable resulte of the war, 





(a). Report by Lieut. Low of his Mission to the Raj 
of Ligor, dated Trang Ist August 1824. jah 
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It was found impossible to remove the suspicions, . 
which haunted the Siamese of the sincerity of the 
British and which did not leave them till the war had 
terminated, 


The self-love of the Court of Bankok was piqued 
at the confidence of success in the approaching war 
manifested by the Hritish Government, and that too 
in a contest with a nation which had ever proved a 
vigorous if not dreaded rival of the Siamese. 


The Right Honorable the Governor General in 
Council, when notifying to the Penang Government 
that war had been declared against Ava, signified that 
it was in contemplation to take possession of Junk 
Ceylon, it being a Burman island. The mistake as 
to the ownership of this island arcse from the 
repeated suggestions which had been made both by 
Government servants and traders, of the advantage 
which the British would derive by the acquisiti^1 of 
this island, while at the same time the fact tuat it was 
a Siamese possession was, it should seem, kept out of 
view by the suggestors (^). 


CHAPTER IV, 





Mission to the Ligor Rajal 





In September a letter reached the Prince of Wales 
Island Government from Major Cumming, the Agent 
at Rangoon of the Right Honble. the Governor 
General, stating that it was wished that the co- 
operation of a Siamese army should be obtained, as 
numerous as they might be disposed to furnish, to 


(a). The Honble. Mr. Phillips, the Governor, was as- 
sured by Lieut. Low, the envoy, that the latter was the fact 
and [?the Governor ] immediately reported it to | 
and when the mission proceeded to Junk Ceylon [on] its 
way to Phoonga that fact was fully confirmed, 





Lleut. Law's 
Roport. 
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join in invading the Burmese territory but to be 
subject to the general disposal of the British Com- 
mander, Tenasserim, when taken, to be held by the 
Siamese, but to be evacuated by them on the termina- 
tion of the war. No dismemberment of the Burmese 
Government to be stated as in contemplation. 
Elephants and draft cattle would be, if posaible, 
obtained. 


A letter was addressed to the Rajah of Ligor by 
the Governor and soon after forwarded by me to him, 
informing him that an English officer had been 
deputed to him by the Governor of Penang, to make 
aome very important communications, 


On reaching Keddah the Siamese Chief there was 
apprized of the important subject to be communicated 
by me to the Rajah of Ligor. He was presented with 
a copy of my eredentials and the original was shown 
to him and he was requested to furnish a passport and 
carriage to Ligor. He replied that compliance with 
this last request was quite beyond his power, but 
he would submit it for the Phraya's (his father) 
consideration. 


A letter was immediately preparéd and sent off 
to Ligor, along with the dispatch of the Chief to 
the Phraya informing him of my destination and 
requesting o passport, 


| then proceeded to Trang from which piace 
another letter waa sent off to the Phraya, nearly to 
the same purport as the first, stating that I sheuld 
await a reply there, but that it was indispensable that 
he should afford me a personal conference with himself. 
The interval was employed in an endeavour to ascertain 
the actual extent, state and resources of the other 
Siamese provinces lying north of Trang. We returned 
to Trang on the 7th June and on the &th a letter 
from the Phraya was delivered to me by the senior 
of four of his officers whom he had forwarded with it. 
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This letter stated that it had never been customary 
for Furmys [sie.? Farang] ( Europeans) to travel 
through the country and that he (the Phraya) wished 
to conform to ancient usages, besides, when the 
envoy's two letters reached Ligor, and they arrived on 
the same day, it happened that two Siamese officers 
of high rank, Surasenn and Phraya Chaisong Kram 
accompanied by forty Khoon Navy ( inferior Navy ) 
had just entered Ligor from Bankok, commis 
sioned by the Mighty Emperor of Siam, who is 
exalted like God above the prostrate heads of his 
subjects, to assist the Phmya in governing his 
provinces. As the envoy's letters did not detail 
particulars and as these are wanted by the Phraya in 
the first instance, he has therefore deputed Chom Ram 
Decha of Bankok, Khoon Akson, Nai Nieum, and Nai 
Koong, three Ligor officers, to confer with the envoy 
and hear what he has to communicate, also to obtain 
a written explanation of particulars for himself, 
When this has been done the Phraya, as he may find 
it most convenient, “ will either receive the envoy at 
Ligor or meet him at Trang, There is a route through 
the forest which conducts in four days to Ligor, so 
that no delay will ensue, Let not the envoy feel 
vexed, and he is entrested to continue at Trang.” 
Dated 3d night of moon's increase in the 7th month, 


- year Wok. 


These officera exerted all their diplomatic facul- 
ties (which are not marked with the effrontery and 
want of tact observable amongst the Burmese) to 
obtain from me all that; their [ ? master] desired, but 
the result of a five hours” conference with them con- 
vinced me that the Phraya would, if possible, waive a 
personal conference. T therefore urged on the minds 
of these men that, as the Governor of Penang had 
deemed it requisite to depute an agent to their master, 
he could not consistently with his professions refuse to 
grant a conference, either at Trang or Ligor, which 
places were equally convenient, But I added that if 
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they would give me 4 positive assurance ( in writing ) 
that the Mission would ba afterwards allowed to 
proceed to Ligor I would at once comply [with] the 
Hajah's wish to learn the intent of it, but that no- 
thing satisfactory could result from a written corres- 
pondence with the Phraya or from intangible conver- 
gation with his agents. The officers then left me to 
return to Ligor [carrying] a letter from me to the 
Phraya, urging him to admit of the proposed con- 
ference, regretting the delay which had taken place, 
informing him that it would be improper to detail 
except to himself all the affairs respecting which I 
had been sent, and concluding by shortly hinting that 
I had much to state about the Ava war and its pro- 
bable consequences, also regarding Keddah affairs, the 
Southern or Tenasserim Provinces [and] the employ- 
ment of Sepoys in them. 


1 remained ten days longer at Trang when, as no 
reply from the Phraya had reached me, I prepared to 
to depart. 


In case, however, the Phraya might have trans- 
mitted an erroneous account of the Mission to Bankok 
I forwarded a letter to the Phra Khlang or Minister at 
_ the Siamese capital accompanied by literal translations 
in the Siamese capes of the Governor General's pro- 
clamation of war against the Ava State. A private 
letter was also addressed by mo to the Phraya of 
Ligor, requesting him to forward the dispatch and 
(in case he might have declined doing so) he was told 
that a duplicate wonld be sent by the first opportunity 
by sea to Siam. I likewise wrote to His Highness a 
private letter, cautioning [him] against listening to 
the reports brought to him by evil designing persons 
from Penang, and informing him that the object with 
which I had arrived in his country was of the most 
amicable tendency, of which time would convince him- 
As however His Highness had declined giving me an 
audience I could not deliver to him the presenta I had 
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brought but I begged to present to him a map of 
India and other Eastern Countries, on which I had 
written down the names of the Chief regions and 
places in the Siamese Character. ‘The conduct of the 
messenger who went to Penang was commented on 
in the above letter, yet these very officers are always 
sent to Penang in political negotiations. The letter 
to the Phra Khlang contained a recapitulation of all 
that had taken place since my appointment ta the 
Mission and [mentioned] that one of its principal 
objeets was to apprize the Court of Bankok of the 
nature of the war with Ava. ]t was stnted that I 
could not possibly hold conferences with officers or 
explain to them what E had heen deputed to communi- 
eate to the Phrya in person. 


The substance of the letter of the secretary to 
the Penang Government to me of the Sth July re- 
gamling the Burmese War and inviting the Siam- 
ese to co-operate, was engrossed also in the Tetter 
to the Phra Kiang and he was told that 1 had 
been obliged by the cireumstanees of the Phrava 
declining to reply to my letter or to grant me an. 
audience tls to correspond with him: direct. Copies 
of the proclamations of war against Ava were there- 
fore now forwarded sul | concluded hy apprizing 
the Minister that the Governor General entertain- 
ed. the. most amicable- feelinga toward his Siam- 
ese Majesty aml- deprecated whatever might have 
the remotest tendency to -interrupt their ex- 
eres, 


The Mission accordingly left Trang and returned 
to Penang. 


From the feelings which appeareddo me to actuate 
the Siamese on this oceasion, gathered more from 
unguanled conversations than public disenssions, I 
had the honor to express to the Penang Government 
my opinion that there were but slender hopes of 
ec-operation in the Burmese War, and that they would 
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in all probability await the issue, since should it prove 
fortunate to our arma they would thereby gain both 
in strength and confidence, and should we fail they 
would uot then be exposed to the sure and implacable 
vengeance of the Ava Court for having joined us. I 
further stated that it seemed to me even doubtful 
whether this war would not serve to estrange the 
Sinmese from us to a greater distance than hitherto 
and instil suspicions into their minds that it was only 
a prelude to an attack on their country. With respect 
to the Phraya of Ligor, my residence of three months 
in his country, information obtained from his subjects, 
and my own experience of his character, all went to 
persuade me that he was an active and very ambitious 
Prince, and a stern, relentless and rapacious master ; 
that he was grasping nt all the Governments of Lower 
Siam and that there was little chance of his resigning 
Keddah to the Ex Rajah. T expressed the hope that 
the knowledge which had now been obtained of his 
principles would serve in some degree to counter 
balance the otherwise unsatislactory result of the 
Mission. 


When the Ligorinn' messengers returned to 
hin he was, itis reported, rather ashamed of. himself, 
and would have instantly gone down to Trang had 
| not left it. | 


''he instrmetions of tlie Penang Government were 
carrie into effect with the exception of the. procaring 
of boats. ‘To have got any the sanction of the Court 
of Bankok wonld have been required, and. this wonlil 
have caused a delay sufficient to have done away with 
any expected benefit to have heen derived by an 
employment of them, Gut my enquiries on. the 
const confirmed mein the belief that there were 
no boats in the rivers there fit to go to sea, ns 
they hmi been built chiefly fur river or coasting 
services, 


Ex Rajah's 
Obstinacy. 
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CHAPTER V. 


War in. Keddah and Tuanku Din's 


Proceedings. 


In 1828 Tuanku long Puteh, the brother in law, 
and Tuanku Din or Kudin, the nephew ot the Ex 
Rajah, settled themselves in Province Wellesley 
without permission, and commenced intriguing with 
the inhabitants, with the view of recovering Keddah. 
The same reasons which prevented the Ex Rajah from 
being sent to Malac2a operated also in the Province, 
and these obnoxious indiviluals were allowed to 
remain unmolested, 


In 1829 Kudin or Tuankn Din atacked Keddah 
sided by certain other influential Malays and by ryots 
of the Honble. Company, but he was driven back (a), 


The Ex King had no sooner ascertained that the 
Government declined arresting him than he exhibited 
his contempt by settling hiinself in Province Wellesley 
and gathering about him all. his old adherents should 
[sic. ? including] the Panghula Mullins the Hajis and 
Libies, the Panglimas and the Waus. All that could 
be done was to keep à wateh over his conduct. Having 
ascertained on whom he could depend and hie coffers 
getting empty he returned to Penang anil his pension 
was restored to him without any acknowledgment by 
him of his error or promises of amendment—a genero- 
sity he scarcely deserved to have shown to him. 


The Rajah of Ligor was appriced by the Local 
Authority in Province Welleslay that [the] Ex Rajah 
was meditating nn attaek on Keldah. But the Ligorian 
neglected making the necessary dispositions for the 
defence of Keddah. 

(n). Thes men were Toankn daffier and Tonka 
Dangang, sons of Toantu Long Puteh, Panglina Marwar, 
Uhe Man, Panglima tam, Immm Sa unhun, Che Haji, 
Panghima Hisun aml Miu and Che Elio, Awang Lahal 
amd Che Ail, 


Juma MAC 


Oct. 1830. 
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About this time a double commission was ap- 
pointed (a) to try and peraunde the Ex Rajah to 
remove with his family to Malacca. He promised after 
sume time, to the firat of these officers, that he woulil 
zo. How he changed his mind has been already shown. 
He declared however that he would try to regain his 
lost dominions, 


Pirates becoming very numerous in the direction 
of Keddah, the Honble. Mr, [bbetson, Governor, directed 
lis agent (b), to proceed to that place and. persuade the 
Siamese to send out a feet of boats to co-operate in 
driving the pirates off. The Agent went in the South- 
ampton Ship ot War and having obtained the fleet of 
Siamese boats proceeded with them to join the boats of 
that ship. ‘The search proved unsuccessful, The Com- 
mander of the Siamese beats turned out to be the 
notorious pirate, Pakiren, who however, owing to liis 
situation, conld not be noticed publicly and punished 
as ench, although he had been outlawed from Penang. 
Thistnan will be herenfter introduced, but the position 
he held exhibits the Siamese [ 7 practice ] very clearly 
which: takes advantage of the services of energetic 
characters like Pakirea, althongh well aware that their 
fidelity is not to be much depended. [on ]. 


The Siamese continued in fancied security 
because, although warned, they could not bring 
themselves to believe that, with the will, tlie 
British had not the power to prevent an invasion of 
Kedlilah by the Ex Rajah or his adherents, especially 
as the Rajah of Ligor was informed, hr the Penang 
Government that means would be [taken] to prevent 
the Ex King and his followers from disturbing the 
territory. of. Siam by seizing and delivering up 
to the Chief of Keddah any persons guilty of stich 
conn met. 





= 


(à). Messrs. Low aml Nairne. 
(b). Captain Low, 
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This promise was unfortunate in two respects 
because it tended to prevent the Sinmese adopting 
vigorous measures for defence, and because it neither 
was or perhaps could have been fulfilled to the letter, 
for at the same time nearly the Superintendent of 
Province Wellesley was informed that the exercise of 
actual force against the Ex Rajah and his adherents 
might, in in case of bloodshed, be productive of 
very serious consequences to those employed. The 
interference of the Court ol Judicature, or rather the 
Records in the politics of Keddah will explain the 
case. But force was afterwards employed, as will 


be seen, 


Tuanku Soliman, a younger brother of the Ex 
Rajah of Keddah, who was allowed by the Siamese to 
live nt Kota, a place elose on the eastern. boundary of 
Province Wellesley and situated on the Pry (5) River 
began to excite the ryots of the Pry district to 
disaffeetion, and he had the audacity to send one or 
two [of] his agents, who in concert with certain low 
hangers-on about the Court of Judicature, proceeded 
secretly to measure out what they called the boundary 
of the Province, eutting.off from the latter a large 
tract of country which had been under English rule 
since the cession, and of which for thirty years thè 
British had held undisputed possession, and over 
which the Court of Judicature had ever exercised 
immediate jurisdiction, The ryota hoped that they 
might thus escape payment of quit. rents for land, and 
their example was rapidly acting on the rest of the 
inhabitants, As regards the latter, the feeling was 
not thoroughly exhibited, and as respects the former, 
the tendency to rebel would have perhaps been 
surmounted had they been permitted to listen to 
reason, Hut untortunnately their case was taken up 

(a). Pry so named beennse the winds of its month 
are supposed to be ballling. or because it has à very. winding 
course. The nate will admit of either interpretation, 


14 
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with the nsual precipitaney of ignorance and cupidity 
by persons in Penang, including pettyfogging and 
other agents in the Courts, native merchants and 
Hajiz. The radical press also teemed with gross abuse 
of the local authority in the Province Wellesley, which 
although too contemptible to be noticed by him had the 
bad effect of urging them to overt acts. 


It might surprize a aettler of land revenue 
in Hindostan to be told that the various classes 
of the native population enjoying British protection 
at their own seeking (for they were emigrants ) 
should for the most park pay only a nominal 
quit rent, not exceeding in a large section of them 
17 per cent, [sic ? 7] searvely on the average 
exceeding 5 per cent, and never as yet exceeding 
10 per cent the gross value—to help to defray the 
expensis of protection. The mischief arising from 
Tuanku Soliman’s abetted movement continued for 
tliree years to retard the land settlement. 


There is not, it may safely be asserted, a peasantry 
in India, perhaps not in Europe, so comfortable 
according to its own idens of comfort as that of this 
settlement ot Penang. 


[t is probable that the Raja of Ligor had favoured 
Tuanku Soliman hoping that he might establish him 
às n spy on the frontier of the English territory, for on 
being apprized of the conduct of that Chief the Raja 
replied in a very evasive manner, not seeming to be 
aware that the Ex Rajah and his adherents were 
playing n double game, endeavouring on the one hand 
to detach Tuanku Solimam from the Siamese interests 
sy as to have his co-operation against Keddah, and 
om the other hand to make him the unconscrons agent 
in bringing on a misunderstanding betwixt the 
British and Siamese. 


Tuanku Soliman was professing to Captain Low, 
Superintendent of Province Wellesley. in the mean 
while, that although living in the Siamese territory 
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his heart was devoted to the British. But when he 
visited him at Kota to endeavour to bring the Tuanku 
to a better mind his behaviour was so wanting in the 
usual forms of Malayan etiquette, and his conversation 
was ao suspiciously evasive, that no doubt could 
remain of his estrangement from his professsions. 


Soon after, the constable of Pry district with a 
party of police and three Sepoys was proceeding to issue 
some Government ordera there, Their path lay in one 
spot through Jungle. It was narrow and the party was 
carefully proceeding in single file when it was waylaut 
by a body of Malays. The constable and 53 Bepoys 
and several peons were killed, and the remainder, who 
were in the rear, consisting of ryots, Hed back. 


A party of Sepoys had been stationed on the Pry 
River on the requisition of the Resident Councillor for 
the protection of the district. Party spirit ran high 
in favour of the Malays and rebellion in the eyes of 
their advocates seemed now almost a virtue, The 
Coroner of Penang, instead of holding an inquest on 
the bodies of the murdered men and issuing his 
warrants for apprehending the murderers, sided, 1b is 
to be hoped through ignorance, with the faction which 
absurdly pretended to doubt the extent of the jurisdic- 
tion (thirty years having elapsed without such a doubt 
having ever been mooted) and thus left Soliman to act 
ashe might choose, The military force which was 
stationed on the Pry River was without the knowledge 
or sanction of the Resident Councillor suddenly re- 
moved by military authority before he could reverse 
such a strange procedure, A requisition arrived for 
more troops to carry on the Nanning War, and none 
could be spared for Province Wellesley. As Superin- 
tendent of the Province and deeming that delay to 
punish such a rebellious movement would tend to.a 
more serious revolt, Captain Low assembled all the 
disposable armed peons and about 100 Malays on 
whom reliance could be placed, and drove the insur- 
gents from their position in the Upper part of the 
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Pry Districh in a thick jungle, and here having 
stockaded a post in its vicinity the epirit of opposition 
was checked. 


The ring leaders of the movement. Bed to 'Tnanku 
Soliman's Hend Quarters at Kota, but many of the 
ryots who had been nt first induced to join them 
returned to their homes, The jungle was now quickly 
clenred away up to the frontier by a body of new 
and quiet settlers in. room of the banditti who had 
harboured in it. 


Tuanku Soliman was now unmasked and his fate 
was senled. Ho had chosen to offend the power to 
which alone in adverse circumstances he must have 
locked for protection. If he sided with the Malays 
and was unsunccesstul where could he retreat to? 


|t is usual for the Malayan petty traders of 
Penang and Province Wellesley to visit the birds nest 
islands nbout the beginning of the year. Their bonts 
are always well armed as a defence against pirates and 
consequently no suspicion arises on that point. The 
Ex Rajah and his adherents took advantage of the 
venrly Heet to fit ont an expedition against Keddah. 
It may be safely affirmed that the Government and its 
officers were the only parties interested, except a few 
Chinese in preventing this attack, one which no doubt 
contravened in some measure the Treaty of Bangkok. 
The good people of Penang seemed to have forgotten 
their frequent panics on reported Siamese invasions of 
that island, which had on one occasion urged a large 
party, with Mr Secretary John Anderson at their 
head, to send their property into the Fort for safety. 


The Chinese, who in many respects occupy the 
aame position in the Straits that the Jews do 
in Europe were. staunch abettors. of the attempt, 
Valuable os these settlers are in the countries to the 
enstwar it should not be forgotten that they ore 
merpenary strangers and intensely selfish, fond of 


* 
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intrigne and almost secure in ite exercise from the veil 
which their secret associations cast over them, ready 
but concealed abettors of every political strife which ts 
likely to be followed by pecuniary advantage to 
themselves, and less interested in the stability of the 
Government under whose protection they may happen 
during their migration to be living than almost any 
other class of natives because they enjoy both tolera- 
tion and immunities in all the countries to the eastward 
not accorded to the proper subjects of those countries, 
thus making it easy for them to change their residence 
aud without sacrificing much. 


On the present occasion the Chinese were divided 
in their politics, just as their own interests pointed: 
the Hajis, who form a numerous portion of the 
population, preached a crusade against the infidel 
Sinmese, and did more mischief than all other classes 
combined. ‘The eastern Hajis are rather a disreputable 
set generally considered, miserably ignorant when 
they embark for the Holy Kaliah and Haji Asenat. 
The short collision they afterwards sustain there with 
the world only serves to teach them the art of 
overreaching their neighbours, The white frock and 
turban which they are then privileged to wear, while 
it rendere their faults and views more glaring: still, 
helps to make it difficult tò assail them amongst n 
bigoted people. Under the ma-k of religion they are, 
with but few exceptions, ever ready to range themselves 
in the ranks against the Kafir, Whether they honor 
the British by applying to them this epithet amongst 
themselves may not be a doubtful question. But. as 
the latter are not idolaters they are in. some measure 
exempted from the anathemas pronounced by the Koran 
against image worshippers. The mental political 
superiority of Europeans too has a potent effect. in mo- 
difying the feelings with which the unfaithful of the 


Far Bast are viewed by Mahometans. Hatred they 


may and often do entertain for their British rulers, 
but contempt they cannot really feel if they would. 


— 


*igures illegible, 
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The boats alluded to slipped away by degrees 
from Penang and Province Wellesley and were 
concealed near the Boonting Island. When all were 
ready Tuanku Mahomed escaped in a dark night in 
a skiff and joined them. Betwixt two and three 
thousand men are supposed to have gone by land but 
ns they crossed the frontier of the Province in small 
patties under cover of the night (and slunk back in 
the same way to their homes ) the number could not 
be exactly ascertained, Eighty Bengal men who had 
formerly been Sepoys also joined Kadin. A very 
few only of these ever returned. 


Wien the feet entered the Keddah river the 
Siamese Chief, a son of the Rajah of Ligor, was panic 
struck. He had nota hundred Siamese to defend tho 
Fort. The Malaye he could not trust and as Kudin 
had dressed out many of his men in oll jackets of 
Sepoys (the Sepoys always sell their old Jackets here ) 
the Chief believed that the Penang Government had 
sent a force with him. Nuther and Ahmed wore 
uniforma of British form. The Siamese gave the 
enemy one discharge of all the guns on the water 
face, perhaps a dozen of large calibre, and then 
evacuated the place. But. Kudin's men were so close 
en them that thirty were made prisoners and the Chief 
received a wound after no Spartan fashion; The 
prisoners were kept for some time, and then most 
cruelly tortured and butchered in cold blood. 


The Keddah Fort, if it deserves the name, is 
an oblong square of about"—yarde by fifty. The wall 
ix ol brick: and about eleven feet high on an. average. 
It has no regular ditch, the river washes a small latus 
(sie ) on its south side, n narrow creek runs along the 
enst face, lenving.a path betwixt it and the wall. The 
other three sides are protected by mud swamps nnd man- 
groves. Altogether it isa most untenable place fora 
single day or even hour against & regular force, nnd 
less defensible than a well constrneted stockade: which 
sort ot work the Indo-Chinese had better adhere to if 
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they should contemplate ever provoking Europeans to 
a contest with them. 


The Raja received a present of muskets and amu- 
nition, ‘The native officers of the escort at his request 
put the Bepoys through the manual and platoon exer- 
cises, and although he did not say much at the time 
the impression made on his mind was such that he 
afterwards procured some old disbanded soldiers to in- 
struct his men in drill, bat it should seem with little 
success. 


When the Resident left this fortified camp the 
Ligorian attended him with a large retinue of spears 
men and swordsmen to the bank of the Keddah river. 
The conveyances were handsome litters and carried by 
means of poles on men's shoulders. 


. * There agpears to The Ligorian's age at the time of this visit was 
be nme oon usen da = 


thia chapter. Either fifty or nearly so. He is however a stout man and 
i h HAE E aM ü » a i 
ony M ehe in the not decapitated (sic), which is an event which may 
Spaen of th happen, [? though ] he may govern for many years 
mutter. 
longer. 


CHAPTER VL 
Affairs of Perak South of Penang. 


Jn 1825 Mr. Anderson wns deputed by the Penang 
Government to the State of Perak to negotinte for the 
evacuation of that State by the Salengore Rajah’s 
troops. The latter had been sent there by the Rajah 
[to] insure come pecuniary claims, The mission was 
successful. Salengore is n much smaller state than 
Perak but its people are bolder than those of Perak. 


[n 1826 it was found that the Raja or Phraya of 
Ligor had sent a party of troops into the Perak State, 
thereby committing a breach of the obligations im- 
posed upon him by Treaty. He was accordingly warn- 
ed that his conduct would render it impossible for the 
Penang Government to preserve relations of amity | 
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with him, however anxious it might be to do so, 
unless he adhered to his engagements. 


Adverting to the instructions Ihad the honor to 
receive when dispatched to Perak I will merely relate 
as briefly as possible the general results of the Mission. 


The Raja of Perak did not require to be convinced 
that it would be necessary for him to adopt a firmness 
and decision of conduct so as to free himself from the 
influence of the Liger Chief and the Salangore Rajah, 
and to assert that independence which had been 
guaranteed to him by the treaty alluded to. But 
situated as he was in the midst both of open and 
concealed enemies, he distinctly required that British 
interposition should be vouchaafed until he could 
render his position secure. 


He was decidedly averse to the mensure of trans- 
mitting the gold and silver flowers hitherto so perti- 
nacionsly demanded from him by the Siamese Court 
or of paying tribute or homage in any shape to it and 
he observed that Perak had always been independent 
previous to the late interference of the Ligor and 
Salengore Rajahs. He had indeed been twice induced, 
through fear of threntened invasion, to send golden 
flowers to Bankok, 


The Rajah desired it might be understood as his 
firm resolve that no communication or intercourse, not 
purely commercial, should take place or exist betwixt 
his country and Siam or Salengore. 


The Hajah expressed himeelf very grateful for the 
care which had been taken of his interests by the 
Penang Government, He said that the Siamese were 
utterly faithless and that he hoped a party of Sepoys 
would be left with him to protect him from their 
intrigues. This of course could not be complied with, 
He then expressed his wish that T would at least 
guarantee the proferred aid in case of necessity, by a 
formal agreement, since in this event the Siamese 
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would be cautious of breaking with the British. The 
same was desired with reference to Salengore, This 
guarantee could not be avoided from the following 
considerations. The Ligorians had openly infringed a 
solemn Treaty, had usurped the power and authority 
of the Raja, had corrupted and gained over many of 
his officers and had placed him in personal danger. 
The Rajah then delivered to me a letter to the 
Governor of Penang, the substance of which might he 
communicated to the Ligorian, expressive of his desire 
to keep himself independent of Sinm and other States, 
When it was considered that several of the Rajah's own 
Ministers were intriguing with the Siamese and that 
these men must according to usage become parties to 
any Treaty which I might have to enter into, the 
negotiations appeared likely to terminate unfavorably. 
it was quite obvious that engagements which should 
be [entered into] under such circumstances could not 
be relied on, however well disposed the Raja might be. 
These considerations, to which the Rajah was painfully 
alive, roused into some degree of activity his faculties, 
which had been nearly subdued by the domineering 
conduct of the Siamese. He earnestly prayed that | 
would not leave him a prey to Siamese rapacity, 
but that I would remain for a few weeks until 
he had, as suggested to him by me, remodelled his 
Government, and rid himself of the disaffected by 
expelling them from office. 


I did not hesitate to prolong my stay since it was 
apparent that had I gone away before he had esta- 
blished his authority, he might have been led to 
distrust the offers of assistance made to him through 
me, and to throw himself into the exclusive power of 
the Ligor Chief, who could then have easily destroyed 
the Rajah and have placed the Rajah Muda, a creature 
of the Siamese, in the Government of Perak. 

The Raja now issued a proclamation to his sub- 
jects, warning them against intriguing with the 
Ligorians or Selengorians. The chief men in the 
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country were summioned to his presence along with the 
Rajah Muda or Heir Apparent, who in the hope 
perhaps of a quicker succession to power than the age 
and the constitution of the Rajah warranted, had 
taken the oath of allegiance to the Sinmese. So 
perplexed, however, did the Rajah find himself when 
affairs came to a crisis that he made a formal tender 
to me of his country for the British, He was promptly 
told that his independence alone was desired or con- 
templated by the British. When all the Chiefs had 
assembled at Allahan, the Rajah ordered them to 
proceed to the Balei or Hall of Audience. I went 
there at the Rajah's request sccompanied by Captain 
Elwan of the Bombay Naval Service, and Mr. Frith, 
Assistant Surgeon on the Bombay Establishment, who 
did me the favour to remain with me at Allahan to 
witness what should take place, The proclamation 
before alluded to was again read before [the] assembly, 
also the list of new Ministers and officers, and to each 
of these last classes the oath of allegiance was ten- 
dered separately. 


The Rajah Muda having committed treason hy 
siding with the Siamese against his country had his 
claim to the succession formally annulled, and a nearer 
relative of the Rajah was declared Heir Apparent. 


These important measures were happily effected 
without resistance on the part of Raja Muda and his 
adherents. 

The change was made so quickly that no time wns 
left to them to organise means of annoyance, 


Means were then taken by the Raja for seizing 
several persons holding small commands on the sea 
const and who had declined obeying his summons. 
These officers were known to have aided and abetted 
the pirates who were daily molesting the native 
traders to Penang. 


The dath of allegiance having been administered 
to the new Chiefs, the Raja directed his engagement 


ki 
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with me to be read aloud. It was then signed and 
sealed, when the assembly broke up under a salute 
of eleven guns, intended, the Haja said, for the Mission. 
I therefore returned it with three volleys of musketry 
from the detachment of troops. 


The Raja promised to protect traders, to discount- 
enance slavery, and to promote agriculture and general 
education amongst his subjects. 


The Raja of Ligor disclaimed having broken the 
Treaty, but the Mission had the means of proving his 
want of faith beyond a doubt. The conduct of his 
troops in Perak, who tled on learning of our ap- 
prosch is just what we might have looked for from 
any demi-civilised people. 


They obliged the Raja to supply them gratis with 
rations and whatever else they coveted, they forcibly 
seized the produce of gardens, levied contributions at 
pleasure on the impoverished peasantry, and abducted 
and seized on women and conveyed them from their 
families. The Raja stated that within a very few 
montha the expense and loss incurred by the country, 
owing to Siamese occupancy, amounted to about half a 
lac of rupees: 


The Raja of Ligor's letters and those written by 
his orders to the Raja of Perak are useful instances of 
Siamese diplomacy. 


Several arrangements were made with the Raja 
for facilitating the mercantile and friendly intercourse 
betwixt Penang and Perak by land and water, and for 
the dispersion of pirates. 


The Pankour or Dinding Islands lying off the 
Perak coast are well known to be the private haunts of 
piratical boats which annually sweep the coast up to 
Junk Ceylon. 


The Raja entirely of his free will executed a deed 
assigning over these Islands to the E. I. Company. 
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This I conld only accept conditionally, observing to 
the Raja that I would submit hia offer for the con- 
sideration of the Penang Government. 


The direct control, which owing to the Mission 
the Perak Raja obtained over the sea coast soon 
enabled him to drive ont those officers who had league 
with the pirates, Bunt it was not until their head 
quarters at Korow had been destroyed that the mative 
petty traders were relieved from their fears. 


Having made, as directed, every requisite enquiry 
regarding the piracies whieh had been committed 
in our neighbourhood, I felt authorized in reporting 
(to) the Prince of Wales Island Government that the 
nature of the Perak and other adjacent coasts was such 
that no piratical prahüs or boats could be pursued, 
with hopes of success, unless by others similarly con- 
structed and well manned, With such boats, well 
arined anil defended by hulwarks and netting, it seem- 
ed to me that the pirates might be decoyed and over- 
taken. Subsequent to my return from Perak in 
January 1827 [ was directed by the Prince of Wales 
Island Government to attack the pirates who had 
established their Head Quarters at the Korow River 
about thirty miles to the southward of the Island. 
It becomes requisite to introduce the subject in this 
place because the result showed that the Raja of Ligor 
not only slighted the obligations of treaties, but 
actually upheld, within the Perak territory, a noto- 
rious piratical Chief called Nakodah Oodin, 


] was not aware of this circumstance until the 
papers of the latter fell into my hand subsequent 
to the attack, and I had examined individuals who 
had been carried off from Penang and enslaved 
by him. 


To euch a pitch of audacity had Oodin's gang 


arrived that it lad become a regular trade to carry off 
British subjects trom Penang and Province Wellesley 


B aic, Patel 
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to Korow. Notices were then conveyed to their re- 
lrives, wlio fearful for their safety, rarely returned to 
acquaint the police, but secretly redeemed them at the 
average raté of twenty dollars for each person. Pirat- 
ed property was regularly sold them and a good deal: 
was there found and traced by me on the epot. 


The Raja of Ligor had hoped that as Korow was 
a place too notorious to be frequented by the Perak or 
Penang people, his underhand design in that quarter 
would escape detection. When, however, his motives 
were exposed he acted the bold part and even ventured 
to assert that Korow formed a part of his. dependency 
of Keddah, 

The Perak Chief or Penghula of Korow had seve- 
ral years before the period here adverted to been at- 
tacked by the noted pirate Tuanku Long put,* a Sea- 
man, Who settled himaelf there. But about the time 
when the Siamese invaded Keddah the equally cele- 
brated pirate Oodin expelled him and occupied the 
position. He was then found by the Ligor Phraya to 
be a very convenient person to assist him in annoying 
his neighbours and this convenience was mutual, 


The Phraya had never before publicly acknow- 
ledged Oodin n& a servant. of his, well knowing that 
he would, in so doing, be required by the Penang 
Government to explain his rensons for forcibly retain- 
ing possession of a district of Perak and for abetting 
piracies of the most atromonus description, 


The Phraya took no notice of the exposure until 
about three months after it happened, and then all on 
a sudden he adopted a very unadvised step in claiming 
the territory so nefnriously seized. Hie Councils must 
have been of the most imbecile and despicable descrip- 
tion, since they exposed his duplicity so very soon 
after he had sigued a solemn treaty to refrain from 
interfering in Perak affairs. But it is just as well that 
he has afforded us the means of appreciating the 
Siamese political character. 


ih 
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The Phraya was soon informed that “the Krean 
River and not Korow is thé boundary betwixt Perak 
and Keddah" and Captain Burney, in whose chart 
(*) of that part of the coast these rivers are so laid 
down, and who was with the Phraya when he accused 
the English of infringing his boundary by attacking 
Korow, informed hin but when too late to save his 
honor, that he was wrong, and then referring to what 
Mr. Light had reported and to the chart which Mr 
Lindsay had made of the neighbouring coast, soon after 
our first occupation of Penang, assured him that * the 
river Krean and not Korow was always and must now 
be considered the true boundary betwixt Keddah and 
Perak.” The Raja was not however prevented from 
insisting on his unwarrantable claims, His Highness 
therefore sank still deeper in his own toils, and 
was at length effectually sileneed by the production of 
a letter of his own addressed i 1822 by him to the 
then Governor of Penang, the Honble. Mr. Phillips, 
describing Nakodah Oodin ( his subsequent protégé ) 
as à notorious pirate and requesting that he might be 
seized, 


At the period when these occurrences happened 
the British troops were actively engaged in pro- 
secuting the war in Ava. That persevering people 
the Burmans had not yet been humbled, and the 
Siamese throughout the contest had nssumed a suspi- 
mons position of neutrality which left them the option: 
after the issue, to side with the stronger party. Had 
our success been only partial the Siamese Court. wonld- 
probably have adopted a haughty line of policy which 
would have been the result of contempt for our power. 


The measures therefore so promptly adopted by 
the Penang Government embraced the present 
exigency, and provided for the future. They were in 
accordance with the views which were entertained by 
the Supreme Government, the checking of the Siamese 


(a) Dated 10th April 1825, 
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in their habitual encroachment on the Malayan States 
of the Peninsula and the upholding the Malayan 
States in their independence, as the surest pledges for 
the security of the native trade in the Straits. Had 
the Penang Government not acted in so decisive a 
manner the whole Peninsula except Malacca might at 
this moment have been under Siamese sway. 


Since the Mission left Perak that State and other 
territories to the southward of it have enjoyed unin- 
terrupted quiet and the Siamese appear aware of the 
necessity of setting bounds to their ambition for the 
present at least if not for the future. Any general 
system of interference on the part of the British with 
the native States to the eastward would prove unpro- 
fitable and uncalled for. But particular interference 
may perhaps occasionally become indispensable and 
perhaps unavoidable asin the present cage, where it 
counteracted the projects of the Raja of Ligor, secured 
the independence of the Perak Chief ond fulfilled the 
most. urgent article of the Treaty of Bangkok (the 
14th ) the stipulations of which were made to prevent 
any interference of the Siamese with that country. 
To anticipate is often both more politic and safe than 
to await an issue which shall surely demand a desper- 
ate remedy. Inso faras pirates are concerned we 
onght neverto beat aloss how to act. They are 
common enemies and as such ought to be run down 
wherever they shelter themselves, provided the State 
under which they seek refuge declines or is unable to 
drive them out. 


The riverson the coast require some protecting 
State to save them from pirates in concert with the 
native princes and we are bound by the Dutch Treaty 
of 17 March 1824 to co-operate with them in destroy- 
ing pirates. This work could not have been com- 
menced at a better place than Korow, which for so 
long a period has been full of pirates, [anl| which is 
only thirty miles from Penang. 


s Sir, 
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The Honble. the Court of Directors have enjoined 
that piracy should be eradicated in concert with native 
States, but alone if they should scheme* in so laudable 
à measure. 


Mihtary Expedition and Political Mission 
to Perak in 1826. 


Shortly before the invasion of Keddah by the 
Siamese the troops of the latter nation had overawed 
the State of Perak, but had afterwards retired, In 
1826, however, the Raja of Ligor conceived the scheme 
of endenvourimg to forestall the 14th article of the 
Treaty of Bankok by sending a large party of. Sinmese 
under friendly pretences to. Perak. — Having corrupted 
the chief men in this country the Raja became a mere 
evypler and his independence seemed on the point of 
being lost, forit was believed thnt fear wonld make 
him consent to acknowledge vassalage to thea Court of 
Siam. His critical position having been with difficulty 
made known to the Penang Government, it determined 
to render the above quoted article of the Treaty 
effective if possible and accordingly deputed to that 
Malayan State a political agent who should at the 
sume tine act as Commandant of a military force. 
The Antelope of Bombay, ernizer, Captain Elwan, and 
the Hon. Company's cruizer Zephyr were directed to 
accompany him and be guided by his orders. A 
detachment of the Local Corps composed the above 
military force, A gun boat wus also attached to the 
ornizers, 


The expedition or mission reached the Perak 
River ond the Antelope worked her way into it with 
considerable difficulty, She was perhaps the first 
English vessel of war which had ever ascended it, 
After proceeding about 10 miles up the stream a rapid 
forced her Commander to cast anchor, The detach- 
ment of troops commanded by Captain Low as before 
noticed-and accompanied by Lieut. Elwan, Commander 
of the cruizer and Dr. Frith pushed up the river in 
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boats. The Siamese troops which were encamped 
on the north bank of the river fed speedily towards 
the frontier, without standing the attack, and when 
the detachment reached Allaham, the residence of 
the Raja (*), His Highness [was] found deserted 
by many of his influential Chiefs and overjoyed at the 
prospect of being delivered from Sinmese thraldom. 


The real condition of the Raja had not heen 
known to the Government, ao that. Captain Low’s in- 
structions hardly embraced the existing affairs. Keep- 
ing however in view the recent Treaty with Siam, the 
mischiefs likely to arise from tacitly allowing a breach 
of it, and the desire before expressed by the Supreme 
Government to throw obstacles in the way of Siamese 
aggrandisement to the Southward, and being aware 
also that did the Mission immediately return. the Raja 
would succumb of necessity to Siamese dictation he 

‘Sie, prered. took on himself, heavy ag it afterwards appeared® to 
be, the responsibility of instantly adopting the only 
course which in liia opinion could secure His Highness's 
independence, 


Pire Kg dita; His Highness was recommended to remodel his 
Government. To this end the influential men, includ- 
Siamese Polley ig the disaffected Chiefs, were summoned by. him to 
hig presence. The whole of them arrived ina few 
days, when a solemn oath of allegiance was tendered 
tu them by their priest in presence of the Raja and the 
Mission. A new arrangement of officers took place. 
The disaflected Raja Muda was displaced, and in the 
course of a month the independence of Perak was 
secured to the mortification of the Ligorinn, who had 
tried to persuade the Penang Government, through 
Captain Barney the agent of the Right Honorable the 
Governor General then with the Ligorian at Keddah, 
that the Keddah Rajah was desirous of his protection ! 


(a), In 40.11 N. L., 1019.]O long., and two days' pul- 
ling from the vessel, 


Neo T ur, 
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Tt was afterwards a source of much regret to Captain 
Low to find that Captain Burney had taken this 
erroneous view of Perak affairs in his communications 
to Government, one which was not however allowed 
by the Supreme Government to have any weight, in 
the face of the Raja's declarations to the contrary. 
Since the above period up to the present time the 
Siamese have not attempted to gain a footing in Perak. 
Some time before this expnision of the Siamese from 
Perak the Rajah of Salangore, a small Malayan State 
adjoining the former, with 40 boats and 809 men, had 
driven the Sinmese out of Perak, which they had 
usurped, and had occupied part of ita territory on the 
South. Mr. Anderson was deputed to Perak and Sa- 
lengore to adjust matters and the resnlt was that the 
Salengorians evaennted Perak and the southern bound- 
arv of Perak was fixed on the River Birnam. Treaties 
were also entered into with these Rajas respectivelr. 


The Raja of Perak delivered to me a paper on my 
departure which proved to bea formal cession of the 
Dinding and* Pankour Islands near the mouth of Perak 
River to the British, These islands had been long 
before offered and accepted, but they were never 
occupied, , 


CHAPTER VII. 





| First part omitted as previonsly done, 
or not bearing directly on Sinmese 
affairs] 


Pirates, Muda River. 
The 
Honorable J. W. Salmond, Esqre. 
Resident Councillor, 
Sir, 
I have the honor to report to you for the informa- 
tion of. the Honble. the Governor, that the notorious 
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pirate, Pokirga, has agnin visited the Muda River, and 
has forcibly seized and detained a girl named Menap, 
who had crossed with her family to the opposite or 
Siamese side of the Muda River on a temporary visit 
to some of her relatives. The girl has been by. Palirsa 
given over to the Siamese Chief at the Muda, who 
refuses on my requisition here on the spot to give her 
back until he reports to Keddoh, because as he says 
Pakiren is the servant of the Siamese Governor of 
Keddah. It would hence appear that the Siamese 
have not paid the slightest attention to the late remon- 
strances of the Honble. the Governor regarding this 
noted pirate, who is now under Siamese protection and 
shelters himself from blame under their name, I čan- 
not allow myself to think that such behaviour on their 
part is not cognizable, with reference to the Treaty of 
Bangkok. The Siamese Chief of Keddah may have 
become careless on finding that the numerous remon- 
strances which have been made on this subject have 
been hitherto evaded without any penalty having been 
incurred. Ibeg to quote one of the first remonstrances 
I believe which was made, and to express my 
impression that the threats it contained were not 
enforced as the Siamese prevented their being put 
into execution by (apparent) acquiescence for the 
time. 


The Honble. Mr. Phillips thus addressed the 
Siamese Chief at Keddah regarding a piracy of Pakirsa: 
“Tf therefore the Siamese Chiefs cannot or will not 
administer justice in the Keddah Country so as to 
punish pirates and wicked men domiciled within its 
boundaries, who injure and oppress British subjects 
and others, the Governor of Prince of Wales Island 
must and will take. on himself to dò so, He therefore 
demands, on. behalf of the British Government, that 
the Siamese Chiefs shall inflict exemplary. punishment 
upon Pakirsa and his nephew Hamid and not suffer 
pirates to reside under their jurisdiction or in any 
dependency of Keddah to which they [layj claim, else 
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all intercourse will be put a stop to, and the Governor 
will adopt measures accordingly.” 

The Siamese replied that they would seize Pakirsa 
and punish him for his murder of Sibbee Ghanney and 
Bawasa. 

In conclusion 1 beg to remark that the murderers 
and robbers who have fled from justice here are now 
followers of Pakirsa ot Ean, a village betwixt [the] 
Muda and keddah rivers. 


Ihave &ca. 
(Signed ) James Low. 
Province Wellesley 
25th July 1836. 


[A number of other docunents appear with the above, 
but have been omitted os being unnecessary, or on account of 
having been sent previously. | 


CHAPTER VIII. 


[Omitted as dealing only with Malacca]. 


An Account of the War betwixt the Malays 
and Siamese In 1838, 
Commonly called the War 
of 
Tuanku Mahomed Saad. 

The last attack by the Malays in Keddah bears 
very general resemblance to that by Kudin. I would 
not have detailed these. wars at such length ns I have 
done, had I not felt assured that it was the best mode 
of displaying the character and resources of the con- 
tending parties, 


" An cminnan 
veeurs Aere. 
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In 1836 the Ex Raja of Keddah left Malacca and 
proceeded to Bruas, which is a amall river in the 
Perak country. As the Treaty of Bankok had provided 
against such n movement, the Ex Raja gave out before 
hè left Malacca that he intended." The Raja Muda or 
Heir Apparent of Perak, instead of declining particip- 
ation, as he should have done with reference to the 
Treaty just mentioned, went sccompanied by a fleet of 
boats and visited this rather untoward guest, and 
although the latter had, while in power in Keddah, 
leagued with the Siamese against Perak, still the Raja 
Muda appeared inclined to espouse his cause. 


As the independence ot Perak, which had been 
secured by the expedition and Mission of 1826 and 
by the subsequent Treaty of Bankok, could only be 
permanently maintained by the strict neutrality of 
that State as regarded the affairs of Keddah, the 
Honble. the Governor, Mr. Murchison, directed Cap- 
tain Low to meet the Raja Muda on the Perak Fron- 
tier, and after that officer had stongly exposed to him 
the dangerous position into which he had foolishly 
east himself, he consented to return to the seat of the 
Perak Government. 

The Ex Raja settled himself and his adherents on 
the banks of the Bruns River in Perak, and then be- 
gan a systematic course of intrigue with his old friends 
in Penang and Province Wellesley exactly in the same 
manner and obviously tending to the same results as 
his intrigues in the former war, 


About this time Mat Ali, one of the Ex Raja's 
adherentes who had been pirating along the  Keddah 
coast for some time before, and had been distinguished 
by the Ex Raja with the title of Sri. Kirninjaya ( « ), 
made a sudden descent on, and took possession of the 
Pulo Lancavi, which are rocky and, with slight excep- 
tions, barren islands lying off the Keddah const and 
under the Siamese jurisdiction. Here he continued 
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(a). This title nppertained. to his father who was Gov- 
ernor of tlie Lancavys under the Malayan rule. 
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until the middle of April employing himself in press- 
ing intothe Haja's service, as he called it, all the Ma- 
layan boats he could command; many of these were 
trading boats from Penang. Those which were sus- 
pected to belong to persons well affected towards the 
the Siamese were taken and plundered. i 


The Honble. the Governor of the Straits sent to 
inform Mat Ali that if he did not forthwith remove to 
a distance force would be used to drive him away. 


Agreeably to the instructions of the Government 
Captain McCrae proceeded to Bruns with H. M. sloop 
of war Sebra in order to: persuade or to oblige, if per- 
sunsion should not suffice, the Ex Raja to return to 


iod 1237. On the 19th April Captain McCrae took five of 
his boats well manned and armed up the Bruns River 
tothe Ex Raja's residence. He was found in a house 
defended by a slight stockade and surrounded by some 
hundreds of Malays armed with spears, krises and arms 
ofall kinds, Every possible argument was used by 
Captain McCrae to induce the Ex Raja to go to Malat- 
ca, but this old Chief, who had ever been noted for 
obstinacy when it was most to his disadvantage. 
doggedly replied that he had made up his mind to go 
to Keddah, that it was beneath his dignity to be so 
removed, and that he might be taken bnt not alive. 
During this converastion it would appear from all 
accounts that Captain McCrae had in a persuasive 
manner, but which was doubtless considered asa much 
too familiar one, put his hand on the Ex Rajah's 
shoulder. Krises all around were instantly half drawn 
from. their seabbards, but luckily a motion of the Ex» 
Raja's hand checked the murderers’ impulse. Captain” 
McCrae, finding all his arguments rejected, told the 
Ex Raja that az he had requested it, he would give 
him the ensuing night for deliberation and return in 
the morning. The interview of the 20th when Captain 
McCrae proceeded in his gig was equally unsatisfac- 
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tory. On returning down the river, the rest of the 
boats were met coming up. The Ex Rajah’s Chief, 
who had followed ins boat, was sent back to say that 
upon his, Captain. MeCrae's, coming within sight of 
the village and Ex Raja's brig (then lying at anchor 
close to his house) he would fire a blank cartridge, 
when, if a white flag should appear on the brig he 
would consider it ag a signal that he, the Ex Raja, in- 
tended to submit. 


It is probable that both the Ex Raja and his 
adherents did not believe that force would be used to 
get him out, for if they did they would undoubtedly 
have taken the easy precaution of impeding the 
narrow stream, or creek, by felling trees across it, and 
then annoying the boats by firing at them out of the 
thick jungle which here reaches the water edge on 
the banks and meets overhead. 


Having thus met his boats Captain. MeCrae ngain 
ascended until within about a hundred yards of the 
Ex Bajas house. No white flag appeared and the 
blank cartridge was returned by a shot from the brig. 
Soon after this the boats kept advancing when they 
were met with a fire from the stockade, anda line 
of about three hundred Malays. The brig was soon 
swept clear by the grape of the boats and the guns 
«were than turned towards the people on shore, aided 
by the fire ofa party of marines. The engagement 
lasted about half an hour, when the Malays disap- 
peared and the Ex Raja came out'of the jungle, where 
ke had concealed himself with his familv, aud giving 
himself up, embarked on the brig. The loss on the 
part of the Malays was considerable although not ascer- 
tained. In the bonta one man was killed on the spot, 
one was mortally wounded, two most severely, and 
one slightly wounded, 


The brig was'towed to Penang to be fitted with 
sails nnd then conveyed the Ex Raja to hia former 
quarters at Malacca, Tuanku Abdulla, the eldest son 
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of the Ex Haja, took an active part in this affiir, and 
received a slight wound in his foot. Kuntil Mohamed 
Ali, a man who had fled for rebellion ond murder 
from Province Wellesley in 1831, was also con- 
spienous, The separate men who had collected round 
the Ex Raja had expected to reap a rich harvest of 
plunder under the cloak of zeal for his canse, and it is 
probable that they wonld have resisted the bonts of the 
frigate even had the Ex Raja forbidden them. But 
the removal of the Ex Raja to Malacca did not damp 
the ardor of his adherents who kept up a constant 
correspondence with him. Active and secret prepara- 
tions were made by those both in Penang nnd Provinca 
Wellesley for on attack on Keddah and nithough these 
preparations were known to be in progress long before 
the ontbreak, still, as no ostensible illegal acts were 
committed such could not be easily prevented. In 
the mean time Wan Mat (or Mahomed Ali) con- 
tinued to increase his fleet of boata and to plunder 
every boat he met with whose owners could in 
any way be considered os belonging to or connected 
with the Siamese, even although they were British 
subjects. It was now that the editors of. the Penang 
Gazette (a) recommenced that reckless system of 
mendacity and low bred and violent scurrility which 
it had persevered in through Kudin's war and up to 
the present hour. Their sole aim, as if actuated by 
the bloodthirsty revenge of the savage, has been to 
urge two demibarbarous races to an exterminating 
contest, and it may be safely affirmed that much of the 
blood which has been shed in the provinces of Keddah, 
Sangora and Chana, may be laid to their charge. 
Blinded by passion, hating the government and its 





(a). Nothing more clearly proves that fact that a 
newspaper i the bane, the deadly nightshade, of a amall 
colony, than the result which hns followed the editing of this 
Gazette, | It is only surprising that the community Can suli- 
mit to be insulted by ün editorial oligarchy notorious] v 
known to be composed of some of the least respectable 
portion of is members, [t is impossible to fix with legal 
certainty npou any one as thè elitor, 
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officers, and vaunting themselves as champions of 
right against might, they have materially if not chief- 
ly been the means of goading on the infuriated Malays 
to their own T? undoing J, ns is usual with agitators. 
Vilifications of the executive authorities were unspar- 
ingly asserted to nullify every precautionary or pre- 
ventive measure taken by them to arrest the hostile 
movement. 


If the names of those vain because ignorant self- 
elected redressers of wrongs, real or imagined, were 
made known, they would donbtless excite a emile of 
pity or contempt. 


The mercantile portion of the Penang community 
( if not the latter generally) lives in a political horizon 
which is confined to a small circumference by the 
salfish interest of the hour, Itis not many years ago 
since they used to tremble at the thoughts of the 
Siamese attacking Penang and it might not be difficult 
agnin to put. them into a similar panic, One might 
have thought that peace would have been the watch- 
word of the Straits merchant. But here they do not 
see where their true interest lies, and unhappily the 
native merchants at least, who are mostly temporary 
residents, [and] care little either about the internal 
welfare of the settlement or its external politics, make 
money in any way that offers itself to them. 


At one time we hear of nothing but ferocious, 
blood-thirsty and treacherons Malays, but the wind of 
profit shifting, the ear is ealuted with the twaddle of 
poor oppressed ryots, unfortunate, helpless, ignorant 
Malays and so forth. 


The contents of the Gazette were dispatched 
weekly to the Malayan Chiefs in Keddah, and as 
several influential gentlemen of this Island (not 
Government officers) kept up a correspondence with 
these men, and they heard themselves applauded by 
every class of natives, these last were inclined to 
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believe that their cause was seeretly approved of by the 
British authorities—nor could after Proclamation do 
away with this belief, more particularly as the law has 
not attached specific penalties to the political offences 
therein denounced. 


The Siamese had been frequently warned to be on 
their guard against the Malays. But six years having 
elapsed since the. attack of Kudin tha Governor of 
Keddah paid no attention to the advice given to him 
by Captain Low. Instead of tending to Ligor for a 
reinforcement of troops, he relied on the jsmall dis- 
persed Siamese parties he had in Keddah, not exceed- 
ig 300 men in all, vainly confiding in those Malays 
who had sworn fidelity to the Government of Siam for 
assistance incase ofan attack. A general laxity in 
fact prevailed in the local Government. The garrison 
of Keddah consisted of about 800 men only, and fell 
therefore easily before the invaders. 


In 1828 Tuanku Mohamed Sand, son of Tuanku 
Daad, who was half brother to the Ex Rajah’s father, 
and Wan Mahomed ( or Mat Ally ) acting in concert 
with the Ex Raja’s adherents, circulated a paper 
throughout Province Wellesley inviting the ryots to 
take up arms against the Siamese. The appeal was 
effectanl, and although every endeavour by proclama- 
tion and otherwise was made to prevent a movement, 
still the people flocked to join the standard of the 
insurgents at the Muda [and] Marbow Rivers. A 
partial reaction took place in May (1838) but Tuanku 
Mahomed Sand Puteh, a brother of Tuanku Mahomed 
Sand, still kept his footing nt Kota on the Pry River, 
and became the centre of the insurgents in that part 
-of Keddali. 


The Sinmese now felt the evil. they had brought 
on themselves by allowing the separate characters who 
had fled from justice in Penang, to harbour on their 
boundary at Muda Hiver. It was deserved because 


Koddah Fort 


3 August 1838. 
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they had neglected the ramonstrances made to them 
on this point. 


Tuanku Mahomed Sand, with about seven or eight 
hundred men, now possesed himself of the whole 
frontier line on the Siamese side of the British Terri- 
tory, and prepared to penetrate to the heart of Keddah 
by an attack from seaward. Tuanku Mahomed Sand 
and Wan Mat Ali arrived with a. fleet of. boats at the 
Marbow. The Siamese sent a force to oppose them, 
which was driven back with lass, 


About this period, Wan Mat Ali had full posses- 
sion of the Lauecavy Islands. It is however probable 
that the attack upon Keddah would have been delayed 
if the Raja of Ligor had been at Ligor, instead of 
Bangkok. 


Tuanku Mahomed Sand attacked the Keddah Fort 
by sea on the 3rd August but was beaten back. Next 
day the force under Tuanku Mahomed Taip (or Payeh) 
approached on the land HER), The port at this 


(a). Tuanku Mahomed Saad went with five hundred 
nen as his escort under Che Teh to negocinte in the first 
instanee with the Sangorean. In this way he waited forty 
days and and returned unsuccessful to Keddah, 


Tunnku Mahomed Taip then took the command of the 
Malavan forces and advanced to the frontier of Phoong Po or 
Tong Po, where, after much delay and very little fighting he 
pushed on towards the sea port of Sangora, The Sango- 
rians gradually falling back a« he advanced another force 
under Wan Ha and Wan Mat polaw was detached to supe 
port the detachment employed in the Siamese district of 
Chana, and there to form a junction with the dianfected 
Patan people. It was intended that after having accomplish- 
cil these objects this force should emburk at the mouth of the 
Patan river ia boata anl proceed by sea to assist Trip's 
army in reducing Sangora. — This. detaehment was suecessinl 
excepting in the Inst mentioned attempt, but it did not get 
any secession Of Patan ten a¢ these people were afraid to join. 

Meanwhile Tuanku Mahomed Taip's foree had invested 
Sangorn at the distance of sixor seven miles from ite walls. 
Bot the Sangorians and Chinese made their position rather 
uneasy by frequently assaulting it, nor could they gain an inch 
of groand beyond thei ièir line of stoekades, 


Tuanku Malomed Taip was about this time obliged to 


" xe ^ 1. 
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lime had a garrison of seventy Sinmese troops only 
and three hundred Malays. ‘The Intter did not at 
first show any sign of defection nor until assailed by 
the strongest possible motives for it Unfortunately 
the families of those auxiliaries were residing at 
Thabang Ratan, a little way up the river, where they 
fell into the hands of Taip. Ae the latter approached 
the fort he placed all these people in front of his 
advanced party, so as to expose them to the shot of the 
garrison. By this means and before the Malays had 
become aware of this detestable andinhuman measure, 
three of the old men and to* women had been killed, 
and many wounded, When the Malays became aware 
of it they left the fort and joined Tuanku Mahomed 





return to Keddah to detail a supply of ammunition. 

Tie foree from Chana under Echee having joined Taip's 
aL Sangora, thí while now consisted of aliut 4,500) Me. 
Still they were altimately, after 24 months. of futile warfurr, 
compelled to break np anit retreat preeipitately, «wing to the 
Siamese army ol Ligor having intercepted this retreat on 
Keddali, 

L have entered above into the details of the Malayan 
campaigns as these may serve to show ap and refute the gross 
misrepresentations which, for party pnrposes, the Penang 
Gazette has indulged in when adverting to Keddah affairs. 

(The Chiefs in Keddali, congratulating themselves on the 
expeeted speedy fall of Sangora, being quite nonware that 
the Ligorian’s troops hal already crossed the KReddah frontier, 
dispatched Serd Hoasaein with three hundred men to 
augent the Sangorian's army. But he had only reached the 
distance of a mareh from the Ganon, close te Aeddah fort, 
when he enconntered the Siamese advance of one. thousand 
strong. 

After a short resistance he and Wan Soo Haphim, an 
inferior Chief, with thirty men were killed and the party was 
dispersed. 

The Siamese immediately attacked Aler Ganoo, the 
central post in Keddah which, lying on the north bank of the 
river, command: the chief eómmuniention with the interior, 
This post was carried after a contest of six hours, The. loss 
of this necaston was considerable on both sides, 

The Chiefs Tuanku Mahomel Saat, Tuanku Abdulla, 
Thanku Tumamee and Tuankm Taip Poteh retreated and 
shut themselves up with o few men in the Keddah Fors, 
Tie Siamese advancediand carried the intrenchment of Sungei 
Bharo and econ after borane masters of the fort, : 
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Taip. The Siamese left the fort during the ensuing 
night, retreating in the direction of Purlis. The 
Malays then took quiet possession, Chawsing, the 
Siamese Governor, pushed into Sattool and from thence 
to Daloong (the Bandelon of the maps). He however 
established a small party of about 250 Siamese and 
also 200 Malays who had not joined the insurgents, 
Near the north boundary of Keddah, by concealing 
themselves in the jungles, these men were able to 
sally forth occasionally and to annoy the force under 
Wan Wait Tap, consisting of about 500 men, which 
had been sent to keep them in check. 


The Malayan insurgents had been led to believe 
that the Siamese were much stronger here than thev 
were; the Siamese officers too did not seruple to keep 
up the deception, and when brought by the Ligorian’s 
agentes to confer with the Honble, the Governor, 
Mr, Bonham, they boldly affirmed that the Siamese 
force im the vicinity of Trany* was not under six 
thouzand strong and they could only account for their 
inactivity by the evasion that they were waiting for 
the arrival of the Raja of Ligor before attempting to 
to retake Keddah. 


The population of the Province of Keddah when 
the Fort fell may be rated at about twenty thousand 
persons (* ) of nll ages, but of this the insurgenta 
drew betwixt four and five thousand fighthing men, 
and the Siamese betwixt two and three hundred. 
To these first were added the contingent from Penang 
and Province Wellesley so that the rebel force con- 
sisted of seven thousand men at the outset, but of this 
army there were eight hundred men employed in the 
carriage of stores and otherwise as coolies and servants. 
Perak sent five boats. 


(a), This rate is the highest assicned by my native 
informants, Iam however inclined to rate the population 
there at 16,000 only. 
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This force was disposed of as follows :— 
Keddah Fort under Tuanku Mahomed 
Alar Gano Tuanku Mahomed Taip 

Puteh | i —. 00 

Purlis 150 Wan Mat Ally and Fleet.. — 350 

(Purlis and Trang were taken pos- 
session of ten days after Keddah Fort 
had fallen.) 


sattool Taip and Lungoo-Wan Keip 


(or Mat Taip or Payeip) ... e. OOD 
Scattered parties at Muda River, 
GCA, Aa 5... ai "EU 





Total troops in Keddah — ... 1,750 


Puteh also Panglima Behar and Tunan- 
ku Jaffar Sangora Detachment — ,.. 93,000 


Chana (Akil Echi) Do. ee 
Patain Do. "m a. UD) 


Watching the Ligorian at Jangam 
close [to] the Keddah frontier ... 1,000 


Total 


Perak contingent sent by Panglima 
Bukit Gantang to Keddah 100 men in five 
boats under Rajah Saman and Mat Tuanku 
Bar and— 


Do. aent to Patan from Perak 300 
under Taanku Muda Mer, father-in-law of the 
Orang Raa Besar Patain insurgents—Not 
ascertained. 

The grand totalof the insurgent forces 
would, including those of Patan and Perak 
perhaps be about 


0,250 


7,000 


e. 10,000 


angora Raja. 


9e, ! fraufier. 
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The Siamese force which re-took Keddah con- 
sisted of — 


The advance under Chow 
Phiom Malak which took 
[blank] consisted of 300 


men, was at the frontier 


Advance 








with 1000 men s. 1.900 
1,500 
"Reserve beyond Pho on 
the Enst frontier never 
Reserve 4. ^BüEBged č i 3,900 
Do. of Bankok 
troops at Sangora never 
employed are rated at... 6,000 





Total Siamese Force 11,000 


About this period the Malays were or pretended 
to be buoyed up by the hope that the Court of Siam 
would allow the Malayan Government of Keddah to be 
restored upon payment of an annual tribute, Uf in 
earnest in this hope they adopted the very line of 
conduct best calculated to dissipate it, by sending 
emissaries to invite Pafan people to rebellion against 
Siam and the arraying of a large force on the Force* 
of Sangora. - 


The Raja of Sangora had to gain time by pretend- 
ing to intercede with the Chief of Siam for the Ex 
Raja's restoration, 


The Raja of Sangora when he found that his own 
province was thus unexpectedly invaded by the in- 
surgents, endeavoured to gain time by encouraging 
overtures from the Malays and holding out some vague 
hopes of the nature alluded to. He confidently 
expected too, that by so doing the Malayan Chiefs 
would fall into his power while thrown off their 
guard, 
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But the Raja had reason to repent of his stratagem 
(*) for the Malayan Chiefs sent a party with the 
intention of negotiating, and when they at length 
discovered that they had little or no chance of succeed- 
ing in this way they took advantage of their position 
Lo attack Sangora. 

It is highly improbable that the Siamese will ever 
relinquish their sovereignty over Keddah unless com- 
pelled [to] it by superior force. Should the Court of 
Bankok ever be induced to deviate from the line of 
policy it has so tenaciously preserved for the past 
eighteen years it hardly can be doubted that it will 
never while so doing place any bar in the way to an 
alter resumption of its delegated authority, when 
jealousy of its neighbours, or cupidity may impel it. 
Had the Malays confined their operations to Keddah 
the Siamese might not have laid much stress on these, 
however mischievous the result. 

IF that proud Court should retrace [its] policy so 
far as to restore the Ex Raja or some one of his family 
to the Government of Keddah it would certainly not 
be ont of any regard for either, and the insult put 
upon the Siamese by the presumptuous invasion of 
their integral Province of Sangora and also of Chana 
and Patan will not, it may be believed, be soon for- 
gotten, Neither will the atrocities committed hy 
Tuanku Mahomed Saad on the Siamese prisoners be 
left unrequited at some future period, while the rash 
intermeddling of the Perak Malays in the contest may 
help to increase their implacability. 


The Siamese have not as yet remonstrated on this 
invasion of Lower Siam by the Malays of Penang. It 
must be, however, n sore subject with them. 


Had the Malays confined their operations to 
Keddah the indignation of the Siamese Court woulid 
not have been by any means excessive, 


(a). Tt is believed that the Rajah of Sangora did 
submit that ease to Siam but not ae the Malays desired, 
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Keddnh has been nearly rnined by these invasions 
which she has sustained, and the frequent drains : n her 
population which have succeeded. them. For Siam, 
therefore, her deepest policy and the one she is likely 
to adopt would be to restore the Malayan rule until 
such time as that population should have returned or 
have been recruited and the resources of the. country, 
so injured by the late ravages, should have been reesta- 
blished, and then suddenly to resume the direct 
control, on one of the numerous pleas or pretences 
which it would take care to have ever ready at hand, 
or by tnking sdvantage of one of the many openings 
which Malayan ignorance and presumption could not fail 
to afford in course of time, so that the Inst condition of 
the Malays would be worse than the first unless indeed. 
and this seems to be very improbable, it should league 
with them against the British. If Reddah should be 
restored in concert with the British Government the 
latter can only mediate for the best conditions which 
a tributary can make with its real superior and 
master, ’ 


Were the above not the policy which should 
actuate the Siamese, it can hardly however be expected 
that while the British hold their Straits possession the 
Court of Bankok will feel disposed to trent with the 
Malays singly. A guarantee would doubtless be 
required or asked of the former for the performance br 
the Malays of such conditions as might be stipulated 
for, while the Keddah Malays might expect a similar 
guarantee for their being allowed to retain peaceable 
possession of that country. 


Were such to be acceded it might be doubtful 
ifthe British Government would not st some future 
period be obliged to take a more direct interest, 
and interfere more openly in Siamese nffairs, ns 
regarded Keddah, than had ever before been forced 
on it by circumstances or at least might be com- 
venient. 
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It is not easy for any one who hag studied the 
Malayan character to help. entertaining the belief that 
no dependence can be put on it for the preservation of 
the external peace of that province were jt returned to 
the Malays. Even admitting that Keddah, if returned 
to the Ex Hajah's family, might not involve itself with 
the Siamese, yet what security could be given for its 
internal pence. The Ex Raja must probably pay the 
debt of nature. His eklest son, Abdulla, is weak and 
addicted to opium, and the other base, although less 
weak, would still be the tool were he to suceeed, in the 
hands of his Chiefs. 


The other branches of that family are numerous, 
and they most!y all [have] been educated in dissipated, 
if not piratical habits, 


When these jeaslons or ambitions schemes should 
have distracted Keddah it might be no easy matter to 
prevent their giving umbrage. ina thousand ways to 
the Siamese nation, which would still closely hem 
them in upon the north and east. The Malays of [the] 
present Malayan States are fit for little else than 
plunder. Fond too of strong, yet shortened excite- 
ment, they are too often the children of caprice and 
passion; devuid of steady purposes and of confidence 





Further Abstract Account of the Keddah War. 

Tusunku Mahguied Sant boing induced to believe that 
he might be able to persuade the Siamese to let the Ex Raja 
retur to Keddah went with Che Teh to negotinte with tle 
Sangora Roja, 

He had five hundred men with him. On reaching the 
frontier of that Province he sent on Che Teh to prepare for 
his reception, bot the former was pot permitted to pass 
beyond Mam Nae.. Tuanku Mahomed Suad remained forty 
days at Jamgam in that province in fruitless attempts to 
guit MP Roja Sai nud Blat Chali, who came on the 
part of " Sangora Chief, Wire Loo practised diplomntistas 
not to take advantage of the disregard which the Malays 
showed for a time to gain &o valuable an accessory to the 
ulterior operations of the Ligorians, 

Tuanku Mahomed Saad therefore returned to Keddah 
and Toanku Mahomed Taip advanced from that place to the 
Sangora frontier at. Plioong-Pho with & foree of three thou- 
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in themselves, the general mass of the people is ever 
apt to become a ready but temporary instrument or 
tool in the hands of some reckless plotter or frenzied 
fanatic. 


It is to be feared too, if we may judge from 
experience, that any quarrel which the Malays might 
get up with the Siamese or vice versa would find 
plenty of supporters, as they have ever found, in the 
Straits Settlements on the Malayan side—who would 
rejoice to see a break betwixt the Siamese and English. 


The Court of Bankok, should it yield ¢o far as to 
recall the Ex Rajah, might asa matter of right claim 
the ten thousand dollars per annum now paid to him 
by the British Government, by virtue of the original 
Malayan treaty, the Siamese being ds jure the rulers 
of Keddah, 


Their right to Keddah has been recognised by the 
English Government and it i& based on a supremacy 
exerted over that country before Keddah was taken 
completely under direct management by the Siamese. 
Subsequently to the Ex Raja’s expulsion the sum 
alluded to was paid to the Ex Raja (then Raja) 
by the British Government, without alluding to or 
acknowledging his relations with Siam. For as | have 
before noticed, when the Treaty just alluded to was 
made the then Raja studiously kept the fact out of 
sight or rather denied it, But the Treaty of Bankok 
tacitly admits the right of the British to hold Penang 
and its dependency on the opposite coast, and this with- 
out any advertence to the treaty of Sir George Leith. 


samd Malays (a). The Sangora force soon after arrived 
at Sidda, East or [a] short way from Phoong-Pho, where 
the Ubiels of the two parties reciprocated civilities and had 
savernl conferences, which ended in mutual distrost. Phang- 
lima Berar was then in charge of the advance. The Sangora 
troops were nearly equal in numerical strength to the Malays, 


—  —— ———n——————P—À————— 


fa). These remaine! in Kelinah, Tuanku Mahomed 


Toanka Abdulla, Mabomed Taip and Tuanku Mahomed Sinawi. 
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But the case would be now altered,- The Keddah 
tribute wculd virtually be paid by the British Govern- 
ment either directly or indirectly. ~The Ex Raja, if so 
reinstated could have no legal claim to such tribute, 
for this was stipulated for when he professed himself 
independent of Siam and was given under the belief 
that he was so, by the British Government, when Sir 
George Leith made the Treaty with him. But that 
Treaty has been annulled by the Treaty of Bankok, in 
as much as the latter recognised the right of the 
Emperor of Siam to possess Keddnh, and if this be the 
case, and the Siamese do not give up that right, then 
the British Government could not negotiate directly 
with the Ex Raja, or any other Malayan [or] other 
Chief who might be placed in authority in Keddah by 
the firman of the Court of Bankok. 


Both Mr. Crawfurdand Capt. Jt is not easy to foretell what stress 
Burney continually avoided that haughty Court, notwithstanding all 
Eni yide amas ta the lessons it hns had, might put at 
claimed Ponang once as a some future day on the fact of tribute or 
dependency of giam. quit rent being paid in the manner alluded 

to. This would not certainly (with reference merely 
to the relative strength of the British and Sinmess), be 
a matter of much moment, and the Treaty of Bankok 
and subsequent agreement with the Raja of Ligor 
which is based on that Treaty, may be thought suffi- 
cient acknowledgment of the right of the British to 
eee 
But as about one hondred Patan men, whose fülelity could 
not be depended upon, were aguinst the nimniper, tle Sangiran 
Commanders prepared to retreat, Tt appears that on the 
meurteetion breaking out im Keddah the Putan Chiefs sub- 
ject to and holding offices of Siam, were called to Sanguin 
which gave the oll and disalfected Chiefs an opportunity of 
which several availed theriselves of aiding the Keddah rebels. 
n FS mas n re Rong joined the Siamese with one 
-housand men, but the, latter soon deserted and lef 
Chista behind them. ee 

The two hostile forces now stockaded themselves 
opposite each other and made warlike demonstrations for 
several days. 

The Siamese at length, under their General Chom 
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possess Penang and Province Wellesley. But the 
Siamese, although they may appear to moderate their 
pretensions, may not be supposed on that account to 
have altogether abandoned them. 


It ean scarcely be expected that the Malays and 
Siamese will ever be friends at heart. Religion, were 
there nothing else, will always be a stumbling block in 
the way of this unless, which is highly improbable, 
the Sinmese should become Mussulman, The feeling 
of the Siamese towarts the Malays is one of mixed 
distrust and coutempt, while the feelings of the latter 
towards the former are chiefly those of fear and hatred, 
tempered with a distrust of themselves. 


The whole history of Keddah since the British 
occupation of Penang sufficiently proves these posi- 
tions, and points moreover to the facet that to bring on 
a war betwixt the British and the Siamese was always 
a primary object with its rulers and perhaps nothing 
hat the reiterated injunctions of the Siamese Govern- 
ment tothe former Straits Government, averted that 
event. 


It might not be diffieult to anticipate the results 
to the Settlement of Prince of Wales Island which 
might or would be induced by the restoration of the 
Malayan rule in Keddah. It can be hardly doubted 
that the former would lose a portion of its population, 


Tě 





Soorin, attacked the Malaya who where them headed by 
Panglima Besar. But the Patan troops declining to fight 
with vigor the Sinmese were forced back. The Malays lost 
nine men killed and had five wounded by one account but by 
another account, which seems most correct, 17 Malays were 
killet and ten wounded, and three Siamese were killed. 

The Malays at this juncture had been reinforced by the 
parties which were in the rear under Tuanku Mahomed Tarp, 
Tuanku Mahomed Jaffer and Toanku Mahomed Sriva, 
amonnting to two thousand one hundred men, so that the 
united force was abont 3,000 Malays of Reddah and o few 
irregulars of Patan, of little account, 

When the Siamese were retreating they fell into an 
ambush laid by the Malays by which they lost thirty men. 
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not merely Malayan, the worst part of which might 
well be spared, but Chinese, the most industrious 
class and the best payers of revenue. The population 
of the Settlement is yet far from having reached to 
the point when a drain to it would be advantageous, on 
the contrary it could well admit o large access to its 
numbers, A diminution therefore of the population 
would likely affect ta à certain degree the prosperity 
of the colony and the revenue of the State. 


The trade of Keddah was never deserving of 
mention after the cession of Penang, and it is not likely 
to be ever revived to such an extent as torender it an 
object to the merchant. The trade of that conntry, 
which was never much, has centred in Penang ever 
since the act of cession aud will there continue to 
centre. The concentrated and protected population too 
ofa British Settlement is much more likely to gain a 
taste for, and to consume more British manufactures 
than one which is dispersed overa wide space, which 
looks not beyond securing the barest supply of food 
and clothing and whose slavish subjection to despotic 
rule blocks up every avenue to improvement in taste, 
arts or morals. 


The present population raises supplies for the 
station and shipping and renders them independent of 
the neighbouring petty States. 


A reduction in the quantity and enhanced price of 
such supplies might be expected to follow a diminution 





Chom Soorin steckaded himself at Langari where he 
continued twenty days, contesting the advance of the Malayan 
foree, At the end of that time Baja Tai arrived with a furce 
Wf three thousand Patan men and informed the Malayan 
Chiefs that the Raja of Sangora desinal to negociate, Chom 
Soorin being this relieved instantly retreated, leaving Sai in 
charge of the stockade. 

The Malayan Chiefs now detached a force to thé Siamese 
district of Chanain order to co-operate with a detachment 
which liad bhen sent there from Keddah a month preriona 
under the command of one of their Chiefs in order to gain 
further delay, 
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an the number of the working classes, and the deficiency 

would require to be drawn from Keddah, thus render- 
ing Penang again in a measure dependent as in former 
times on that country, supposing always that the 
latter had recovered herselt, and making it liable to 
have its supplies cut off by any disturbance there, or 
political misunderstandings eleewhere. 


It would be strange if the Malays should mot 
have been improved by their long residence under 
British rule, Any advantages therefore which superior 
civilisation may linve conferred would be. lost, and the 
Malay would revert to his former lawless condition, 
and Penang would be infested with a roving, vagrant 
population, vacillating between it and Keddah, ‘Thus 
it would have to begin its education anew, while crime 
would have increaved. 


Keddah too would be a convenient asylum for 
desperate men, and for the piratical boats which come 
up the Straite in search of bird nests, 


lt seems very probable if not certain that the 
Court of Bankok considers that [the] British Govern- 
ment is more inclined to favour the Malays than Siam. 
It could hardly fail to be of this opinion when pressed 
on its notice by the Straits Journals, which find their 
way to Siam and are read to the Courtiers or explained 
to them by others. 





Raja Sai now opened a negotiation with Tnankn Maho- 
med Taip with the view of further delaying his advance, bat 
the latter only took so far the advantage of it as to endeavour 
to surprise the Siamese garrison. He accordingly sent Haji 
Tomalli with a flag of truce ond three hundrel men on 
pretence of holding a conference with Raja Sai. Much rain 
fell which defeated the plot this time, Bat soon after the 
Ligorian sent a second time, This excited Sai's suspicions 
who threatened to stab Haji Tomalli, The latter arose from 
the conference and striking down with his elbow Mekan 
Sibber, a wan of influence with Sai's party, departed quickly 
from the stockade, : 

Raja Sai fled on the ensuing. night to Bindong Dilong 
and joined Jovinus force. The Malayas pursued. in two 
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The Siamese have not yet been able through the 
despotic atmosphere which envelopes them to foresee 
any just conception of the licence or liberty of the 
subject as opposed to the wishes of his Government. 
It is to be feared therefore, that the licence of the 
press may be confonnded, in the untanght mind of the 


. Siamese politicians, with the spirit of the counsels of 


the British Government in Indin. 


Were any proposition for the restoration of the Ex 
Haja to be made to it, therefore, by the British 
Government that suspicious and wary Court might 
expect concessions | in | return. 


[t is well known that any concessions which have 
been yielded to the British by that Court have been 
granted with an ill dissembled reluctance, while the 
Americans, who have had no difficulties arising from 
proximity of territorial boundaries to contend with, 
have been enabled to conclude a mercantile treaty on 
more favourable terms than those which have meen 
conceded to the British nation. 


The Coart of Bankok it may by supposed will not 


readily forego the advantages it derives from the 
Treaty of 1826. 





parties, which seems to have been their menal order of march 
or pmrsuit.. Each was à considerable way apart. The first 
eonsistinz of 1.400 men was led by Tuanka Mahonied Jiva, 
'Tuanku Jaffer, and the second of similar strength by Tuanku 
Mahomeal Taip. ‘The first column reached — Pri, while Raja 
Sai retreated on Tha Ta abat, n ferry on a river of that 
uan. 


The Malays pushed on t» Campoug Nior where they 
destroyed n amall brick Buddhist temple. En this they found 
some small gold and silver images amd the model of a ship 
in silver, bnt all of little vulue 


At Pangle the Malays were arrested ins their march for 
“ic weeks ly the Binmese, but. there waa little or nn fighting 
and only eusnalities by death oi the Malayan side, The 
Malayan troops then broke iround and tried to ont. flank the 
Sianwse position, But the latter gave ground. 


At Tha Too Oobat the Siamese army made nm stand. 
Tuanku Mahomed Taip obliged them to take upa position 
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The times have so altered since then that munch 
which the Treaty contains could be now spared, Were’ 
the Ex Koja to be restored by thea Sinmeze the 
obligations of the Treaty as regards that Chief would 
probably cease. 


It is these obligations alone which cause the 
distractions in Keddah to be at all felt in Penang, as 
they have been by creating opposition in the minds of 
the peopla. 


But even if the Treaty just spoken of did not 
exist still there would be difficulty in securing the 
public pence arising from other sources. 


There is international law to be considered. For 
if armies of three or four thousand men or upwards 
should periodically march from the British territory to 
invade the Siamese Provinces, the right of retaliation 
could hardly be denied to the Siamese. Fear with 
them might for à time prevent open war betwixt them 
and the British but they would nevertheless aunoy 
the trader to these parts and bring on a restless post- 
tion of affairs along the extensive mutual frontiers. 


The Siamese have regained Keddah and if they 
hold it, it will* we inay believe be retained às a 
point of honor. ‘The Malays will doubtless con- 
tinne to make periodical attacks on that country. 


= d word illegible 
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on the &onth bank of the river, Hae after ciiam fur 
some dava the Sintüese nn retreated, The Malays lost 
three men only at this ferrc ;: the anlour of bori parties 
thgrefore could not have bern great. ‘Their great elinmiieon 
it all these affairs was Tuanku Saml who was subsequentIv 
killed in Keddah and bat for whose prowess there wenhll have 
been no fighting by the Malays except in sell defence, 

Tha Too Oobat is the chief ford or ferry on the route 
betwixt Sangora and Keddah. Inthe dry season the river 
is fordable to foot passengers. Monts of about four tovni 
burden can pass np to Kapana 

The Sinmew having. retreated ithe Malays descended 
along the banks of the. river. Too Ubat. Tuanka Malone! 
Taip took the north and Panglima Prore and To Droman 
the south bank. Tuanku Mabhowed lriva brought np the 
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amd if the Siamese do not either keepra strong gar- 
rison there, which it is rather doubtful if they will, 
or colonize it by several thousand of their own race, 
which they perhaps cannot do without a sacrifice 
incommensurate: with the hoped for advantage, they 
will be liable to reverses such os they have hitherto 
experienced. If Sian. is determined to prevent them, 
thea the Malays can never be strong enough to per 
manently regin Keddah. Their Chief’ too by their 
impohtic harshness towards the Malays who follower 
them in their late enterprize have in à great measure 
quenched thè zeal ofthe latter, and might not find so 
many flock to aid them again in attacking the Siamese. 
They still give out however that they intend again 
attacking Kedldalr and that they are remaining in 
Perk forthe purpose. Ifthe Pera’ people were not 
justly suspected of pusillanimity they might be incited 
to hostility against the Siamese in Keddah and thus a 
double war would ensue which would only end by 
extending the Siamese possessions to the north bound- 
ary of Salengore. Thie spall chieftninship would 
soon fall also, and leave the Siamese contiguous with 
the Malacca territory on tie northern boundary of the 
country, 


The Perak Raja or hie chief men rather, since 
they are the real soidiers of authority, has or have 
committed* the country with the Siamese, for in the 





mor, The Siamese having reformed at œ place called Pam 
I achiai, Tusnki Maliined Taip followed and had an affair 
with the former in which lw lost twelve umm, while the 
Siamese had only three wounded. The Samese finally fell 
back tó Pukit Arrak. Gnjar. s lll Ivinz about severa]. miles 
from Saugora The Malavan form was now about 1,500 
able bodied men But. ammunition. began to. fail the. troops 
mud this compelled Tuüanka Mahomed Taip to return ti 
Keddah for a supply. Dut he did not rehi. 

The Malays now established a line af nine. stoekndes 
stretching from near the shore o£. Me Nam Nor on their. left, 
te Bukit Armk Gajar. Beyond this Paniglima Echec, who 
had arrived from Chana, entrenched his Malays consisting of 
1,200 men. This investing dul not embrace operations by 
water which their menue dil not adit of, | 
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first instance as before noticed, the Chief on the const, 
Panglima Paukit Gantong sent five armed boats to 
join Tuanku Mahomed Saad m Keddah. These boata 

were placed in charge of Raja Soman Mat To Boo and 
Che Meen and the Tuanku Mahomed Muder Mer, 
the father in law of the Orang Raja Besar, one of the 
Ministers of. Perak, marched into the. Patan country 
and joined the insurgents, who were under the com- 
mand of Wan Salak and Wan Mat Malow. 


The Sinmese are highly offended at the asylum 
which the rebel chiefs have formed in Penang for their 
persons and for the plunder of Keddah, and it can 
hardly be denied that when this fact is added to those 
facts just related and advertence is had to the Treaty 
of Bangkok they have good reasons for being so. They 
have, too, manifested a coldness since the recovery of 
Keddah quite the reverse of that displayed after the 
discomfiture of Kudin in 1831, and 1 feel persuaded 
that nothing can prevent them taking speedy veng- 
eance on the Perak Country but the fear of offending 
the British Government, which they consider to be on 
the side of the Malays, The Siamese conld take 
Perak atany time with one thousand men, or even 
much fewer, for they can always rely on internal 
treachery there as in former daya. 





These stockades of rather brenstworks were about five to 
ejt feet. high and composed of felled fruit and other treva and 
waterials of demolishal houses. The arrangement was thus— 
Panglima Besar 
Tuanku Jaffer 
Tuanku Syad 
Tuanku Syed 
Tuanku Mahomed Taip. 

Paglima Proree 
To Lela 
Panglima Take 
Panglima Eehee 


a E 


Sinmese Entrenehmeruts, 
Chinese at oN 
Patan, Malays and Bisimem 2 AWHI 





2 000 


 —— -E 
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The chief, if not the only palpable advantage, to 
counterbalance the disadvantage of the measure which 
the British could gain from: the restoration of the Ex 
Raja's family would probably be the getting rid of the 
obligations contained in the 13ch article of the Treaty 
of Bangkok. Were it mot for these, the distractions 
in Keddah would hardly be felt in Penang. It wonlil 
indeed be most desirable that the public peace in the 
vicinity of this trading position should be preserved, 
but the difficulty of nding sufficient securit y for tliis 
would be considerable. 


If the obligations alluded to could be got rid of in 
any way, leaving the Malays and Siamese to settle 
their own disputes as. they best might, there would 
still remain the perplexing task of preventing British 
subjects engaging in the wars or politics of Kedilih 
and Siam and so leading to misanderstandings with 
the latter. 


Keddah has now again reverted to the Siamese 
rule, but if the Emperor does not encourage a Siamese 
population which perhaps cannot be spared from Siam. 
or does not keep an adequate military force in the 
country, à matter involving some but no great expense, 
it hardly can be doubted that the Malays will make 
periodical plundering attacks on Keddah, That they 
will ever hold permanent possession of that tract bv 


a 


A ee ee 
The Chinese of Sangora having formed counter works 

wnt a party and manfully stormed the entrenchments of 
Panglima Poosee in the left of the line with five hundred 

nen. They had but few muskets and thev advanced with 

their long pikes sor Tat in hand covered by high moreal/e 

shields or screens of plank. They here drove back the Malma 

with sot loss, But the latter regained the position Bhi 

apne. — after They had arrival in tyes by the Ale 
Atthe beginning of the war Mam Nao fron Sangora. These. retarned and 
the insurgents had about 600 remained entrenched opposite to the Malayan 
muskett, dattoriy they had line, The Malays bere sto on the defensive: 
about !,200 besides. and repalsed several other attempts to break their 
line, Se chew did the Chinese (who were about 500 men) 

approoch, that they actually spiked some of the Malayan wall 

pieces. Doring these and other minor affairs the Chinese 

ost thirty mwen aml the Malays about a hundred. ' 
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farce of armis in face of. the power of Siam seems to he 
impossible, Tt is even to be supposed that the Malays 
of Penang will not be so eager to enter into the views 
of their chiefa, who can only have, if any, a moral 
authority over them, becanse they have been greatly 
distressed by the extreme severities’ practised towards 
them by their chiets. 


But to return to the operations in Sangora, the 
whole column {if such term can be applied to a rabble 
Malayan army ) pursued the Sangorians to Tharam, 
where they had stockaded themselves, and having 
driven them out of that place, they pushed onwards to 
Ta Oobat where the Sangorians kept them at bay for 
a month. 


The Sinmese force was here joined by à Patan one 
of 1000 men under Raja Sai but it was still forcel® to 
Nam Noe. ‘The party under Wan Tha and Wan Mat 
Palowe now marched to Chana, the villages of which 
they first. plundered and next the town which lies on the 
Chana river, about a tide up from thesea, The Chinese 
and Siamese inhabitants fled to Sangora, and the Bud- 
dhist priests took refuge in the hilla The Malays 








The Malays had no eannon and the Sangorians only 
fired occasionally from three guns of different calibre, 
Trank Drica'« purty saffered most, The Malays kept on 
the defensive during the whole of his siege, when their only 
chance of snecess, if indeed they had even a chance, depended 
on the most prompt and forward movements, But the 
mass of the Malays desired plunder without having to 
fight for it, and finding that none was likely to be liad on 
such terms they were only kept in the ranks by a dread of 
the cruelty of their chiefs. Their chiefs claimed the lion's 
share of plander, leaving little or nothing to their humble 
followers. 

The Malavan force during its ronte throngh the Sangora 


country sacked and burned down the villages and destroyed 
the temples, Tuanku Mahomed Taip destroyed about thirty 
of the latter and promised the plunder of the two great 
pazedas of Anak Gaja to his men, but they eli not be 
reached but through the Sangorian lines. Very little plunder 
was obtained. Several large idols formed of tin were melted 
down and carried off. Some buried property belonging to a 
Chinese at Wat Mai Nor, the extreme left of the position 
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having sacked and burnt the town and pagodas ( abont 
ten in number) left the vicinity; the images which 
they found in the temples and carried off were formed of 
tin—these they melted down iuto bars. Thence they 
proceeded to Ootah Bharoo and finally reached Kwalla 
Buka the month of the Patan River. Here the leaders 
hoped to be able to get boats to conver their force to 
tre attack of Sangora, in which expectation they were 
disappointed, 


Tuanku Mahomed Taip’s force of 4,200 men ad- 
vanced and invested the town of Sangora, which i« 
thriving mercantile Siamese port peopled chietly by 
Chinese. This town being open to the sea the Malays | 
could only partially invest it, For this purpose they 
buit [?]eleven small stockades within a mile of the 
town, which they vainly hoped to plunder, After they 
had been about 24 mouths in this inactive state, the 
Sangorians, who had purposely abstained from inter- 
rupting their invaders until they should have been 
better preparel, went out against them with a force of 
live hundred Chinese and two thousand Siamese and 
Malays and drove the eneiny from their vaunted fron- 
tier with coneiderable losa, 


The Malays lost about 150 men during the while 
operations in the Sanpora country. The loss on the 
Siamese side was probably less, although the Malays 
rated it, as might be expected, very high, 








wae got by Tuanku Mabou Taip, thi eves of a large ininge 
of Buddha whieh sat between a tree directing, as the Malaya 
affirm, to the spot, Thus then, deprecatitiz as he does, idol 
worship and disbelieving as he does, or avers, the avency of 
ilols, the Malay here superstitionsly gives them credit for 
intrusion. Some Mussehnans believe that snch idols aro 
animated ly devils to deceive mankind, The above statement 
was taken from the month of a Malay who was present 
ADM other things the Malays carried off thirty elephants 
from the Sangora Province and sent two hundred Sinnese 
prisoners to. Keddah besides women anil children. The 
former were tunsaacred in cold blood, the two latter y ha 
carried away as slaves by the Chiefs, 


"Eu! Liyarum. 
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Tuanku Mahomed Taip Pateh, and Syed Hooseein 
left the camp on a visit to Kedah to attend a festival, 
leaving Tuanku Mahomed [riva in command. All this 
time it should seem that these chiefs had no correct 
intelligence of the movements of the Raja of Ligor. 
That wily chief saw his advantage, for by this mal 
expedition to Sangora the Malnys had left RKeddah 
with a slender force for its defence, and had exposed 
the Sangora one to have its retreat cut off, 


Before either force therefore was aware of it the 
*angorian* troops were pouring into Kedilali 


Syed Hossein was on his mareh back to Sangora 
with a party of 300 men when he encountered, most 
unexpectedly, the Sinmese ndvancee at a place a day's 
march east of Alor Gand, That Clief and an inferior 
one named Wan 5oo. Hasliim. with thirty Malays wers 
killed and the rest tll. 


The Siamese immediately attacked Alor Gand on 
the Keddah river, which from ita favourable and com- 
mandingr position on the river i& deemed the next. post 
to that Fort m> consequence, and after a contest of 
about six hours, got possession of it. 





The walls of Sangora, which are male of brick and are 
12 feet high, were within view of some parta of the Malayan 
line, "Thirty elephauts were taken by the. Malnvs."* Tuanks 
Mahomed Iriva's column safferesl most ] 


The Raja of Sangors had now fully accomplished liis 
part of the mancenvires for the recovery of Keddah, He had 
found that the Malays were not even eager to fight and that 
the balk were only kept together by fear of theie overbearing 
chiefs, [tts reported that the latter urged them on not only 
with the lash bot steel, The Malays sent about 200. Siatiese 
prisoners to Keddah, | | 

The Raja of Ligor sent a pariy to ‘create an alarm in 
the rear of the Malayan line, and it immediately: proceeded 
towanls Keddah, leaving all confusion and dismay within 
their lines. Having thas fully completed his arrangements 
the vannting Malars found that Keddah had been almost 
regained from. Tunanka Ma'omel Sand amd that a body of 
2,000 Siamese was on their line of retreat. All was. now 
confusion and rout, each chief trying to escape as he best 
contd, so that after losing » number of men in the retreat the 
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The 5iamese now pressed on townrds the Fort 
into which had gone the chiefs, Tuanku Mahomed 
Saat Abdullah, 'l'nanku Mahomed Tirinawi and Tuanku 
Mahomed Taip Puteh. The day after they had so 
shut themselves up the Siamese attacked the breast- 
work at the watering place at Soongie Bharoo anil 
carried it, and Panghola Setam, who defended it, fell 
hack to the Fort. By this blow the Malays were 
deprived of fresh water, as the wells within the Fort 
are very brackish aml the river is here mixed with 
salt water, while a salt marsh and mangroves extend 
nround, 


The facility with which the Siamese gained all 
these advantages supplies the best possible commen- 
tary on [the] alleged ability of the Malays to contend 
with Sian. 


The Siamese next advanced to Kotah Janah, an 
earthen breastwork within a few hundred yards of the 
Fort. The Malayan Chiefs had by this time ordered 
all the women, old men and children to fly to Penang, 
which they did in small boats and by land. But many 


whale force dwindled down to a few honmlired men who got 
inte Keddah ; the rest Hed into Penang and Province 
Wellesley. | 

Each retorned by Chana and reached Province 
Wellesley, 

Chana Patan. 

Chana ia a Siamese Distriet adjoining on the senth the 
province of Sangora. The population may be about five 
thousand persona seattered about in hamlets, The Chief 
maile at Chandong, where there are abont a dozen houses, 
which is distant about one tide from the sea, Tn the firs 
instance the Chiefs Echi and Akil went from Keldah to 
Chana with 180 picked men, and attacking the small 
Villages or hamlets in detail sonn foreed the inhabitants to 
retreat to Sangora, The houses were borned down and the 
pagodas of Nawa Cheng and "Takos Thap were destroyed in 
a lit of religions zeal. 

At Chindong the Siamese Chief with a few followers 
made n show of resistance for the sake of escaping in the 
night which he effected. pes 

The Malays hal been here about a month when ther 


* This note breaks were joined by seven hundred more men from the Keddah 


off suddenly here, 


force under Che Mim mul * 
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were so weak by the cruel detention they had met 
with, and the scarcity of proper food that they died by 
the way. The Siamese had previously proclaimed that 
these people would be protected, and doubtless had 
they been left to their own choice they might have 
remained. But humanity made no part of Mahomed 
Sant’s policy. His object was not the happiness of 
these poor people but to leave to the Siamese a 
depopulated country. 


Tusnku Mahomed Abdulinh and the other Chiets 
allowed their men to disperse. and. sending a sampan 
or canoe with two fishermen im it out of the river, 
which easily evaded the frigate, they got into it af 
neighbouring creek, and soon after reached Purlis. 


lt wae now resolved to make one more attempt to 
regain the Fort. Intelligence was therefore quickly 
sent to the Sangora force to return to Alor Ganoo, 


It should seem that the Patan colanm had dis- 
persed even although it had been reinforced by 800 
Perak Malnys ander To Muda Mer, the father in law 
uf the Orang Kya Besar, a Minister of the Perak State, 


The latter by this act, and by having alzo allowed 
Jaffer, a desperate character, to join Tuanku Mahomed 
Sand with five boats at Keddah, hae, it is to be feared, 
given to the Sinmese the means if they choose to avail 
themselves of it of again asserting their influence in 
Perak. 

‘The: Sangora column. of 6,000 men, before it had 
well entered Keddah had melted away to a few 
hundred men. This party marched to Jiram, a place 
lving betwixt Keddnh and Purlis, where it was soon 
after joined by the detachment under "lunnku 
Maliomed Saad and Wai Ally who brought up that 
portion of the Malayan force which had been left to 
protect Keddah and keep the Siamese parties at Sangora 
in check. The, force was thus now again increased te 
1000 men. It quicklyadvanced. on Alor (ianoo, where 
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it was foofishly divided into two parties. Mahomet 
Ally with his men invested that post on the north 
bank, while Tuanku Mnhonmd Saad, seconded ly 
Tuanuku Mahomed Taip and Toanku Mahomed Sinnawi 
and Panglima Poorse aod Tuanka Dieva with his men 
occupied posts om the opposite bank of the Keddah 
river. 


Fhe Siamese speedily attacked both columns con- 
secutively but chiefly the latter position, and- forced 
the Malays of both to disperse, the Chiefs fying in the 
direction of Provinee Wellesley, 


Mat All did mot fight The next day the Siamese continued 
mech as his object was to | Ri a A E fos o WxhIAES £u 
fet Tunis Mahüéend Saxa ^^ attack on € Ah first, which wns 
got timo to escapa. Ho kopt defended until night by that Chief, as he 
thercfore at a litio dis- — Ur LU Eb da A ae ae 
tance gradually drawing of 2 NOt aware of what had taken place on 


tho Slaman: 


thé opposite bank of the river, He ther 
retrented during the night en route to Purlis, a 
distriet of Keddah, north of the Fort. 1n his progress 
he devastated the face of the country, forced the mi- 
happy population out of their houses and then burned 
them to the ground, and this before time had bean 
given them to save all their property, and then ordered 
them to leave Keddah and proceed to Penang, 

The same scenes were repeated at Purlis, which 
was reduced to ashes. Thus the people who were 
living quietly and who were ready and willing to snb- 
mit to the Siamese rule were ernelly driven from 
their houses and exposed, not only to a further lose of 
property, but. of life, in effactzng or trying to effect a 
journey or passage to Penang. It may here be asked 
[whether] the Siamese in their utmost wantonness 
ever visited these unfortunate people with a severer 
infliction. Certainly not, It seems that many of 
these oppressed people bavo Hed to Batter Bhara as 
well ae to Penang. 

Tuanku Abdullah was now conveyed from a con- 
eealed creek called Qualla Pooryah beyond the 
blockading vessels and placed in safety in the Lancavy 
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Islands. He delivered himself up to the Honble. Mr. 
Bonham soon after. * 


Tuanku Mahomed Saad It is believed that much plunder was 
was bellowed to have got 


10,000 dollars In goods ang COnveyed in this Chiefs vessels besides 


cosh. 


"P forni 


captive Siamese women and children. 
The country now remained fully in the possesion of 
the Siamese. 


The Malayan Chiefs fled to Perak and other distant 
places. 


Thus after all the silly vaunting of the Ex Raja's 
Chiefs, and the echoing to it of their allies in Penang, 
the Malays may besaid to have scarcely made a single 
stand after the Siamese entered Keddnah, aud to have 

scarcely exhibited any | pugnacious symptoms except- 


9 e? hen they ing on occasions were* they for the Sinmese*. By 
y 


their own admission they had eight thousand men in 
all under arms, yet they have allowed a thousand 
Siamese to drive them like a flock of sheep out of 
Keddah. This would not probably have been the 
case had not plunder been the only object of the 
Malayan invasion of Keddah. Pro patria mori was 
the boast of the Chiefs at the outset, the cover to 
cowardice and every atrocity in the end. ` 


Tuanku Mahomed Saad, when he fled from Alor 
Ganoo, occupied the north frontier of Province 
Wellesley for about a fortnight and until the Siamese 
approached. Here he seized the cattle which the 
emigrants were bringing from Keddah, and although 
he had levied a duty on them at Keddah he forced 
them again to give up 20 per cent of the cattle, which 
he immediately sold to pecple of Penang. He also 
seized all the arms belonging to these refugees, He 
ended by fying to Perak with his plunder. 


Tuanku Mahomed Sasd during this rebellion put 
several hundred prisoners to death in cold blood and 
in some instances in the most inhuman modes, and he 


cut off, on slight suspicions, the heads of many of his 


+ r, 
" hanh, 


. TÀere appears lo 
be am opinion 
here. 


The crio* of these wrotch- 
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own people, besides being the enuse of 2,000 Malay 
having been killed in the contest. He has since 
given out that he has repented of his behaviour to his 
followers and that he will adopt a mild line of condnet 
in future expeditions. So fickle is the Malay that he 
may probably forget his present disgust shonld the 
standard of rebellion be again hoisted in Keddah. 


The atrocities which the veracious Penang Gazette 
proclaimed had been committed by the Siamese on the 
Malays during the war, have [been] fully and 
satisfactorily refuted by evidence before the Grand 
Jury at Penang, not that such a Jury had any riglit. to 
enter into such a subject, but it was as well it did to 
satisfy the public for and other* evidence, But the 
ery of the * was intended to distract the public 
mind from the trae track and to drown the voices which 
were remy to denounce the villanies ani atrocious acts 
of the Malayan Chiefs in Keddah, not only towanls 
their prisoners but towands their own people, ‘The 
Chief Tuanku Mahomed Saat killed in cold blood the 
following prisoners— 


Blat Chi, a Siamese Chief of Sangora, who, tell 
by accident into his hands® of Patan Yukkabat the late 
Siamese Chief officer at Muda River and 


ed men, mixed with the yells x : am 
Ei Ale" dencoalzssi Malays lüstwo young children, These children 


were distinctiy, 


Warren assured mo, heard on 


board his vessel. 


aa Captain rere nbont six or seven years old; they 
[rame] to visit me and behnved with 
great propriety, ‘They had previously forced him to 
become by the usual rites a Mussulman and put him 
as driver of a gang of ironed Siamese prisouers, wlio 
were working on the road near the Keddal Port. 


The whole of this gang of 120 Siamese were mit 
to death at the same time and the eries and noise 
attendant on this nost savage massacre wis heni, 1 
have been informed by an officer of His Majesty's Ship 
Hyacinth, on boanl of that vessel. | 


Khoon Seet, another Siamese Chist of Trang (a 
place which, although never a part of Reddah, the 
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Malays took) and many inferior Siamese prisoners 
who were captured at various times at Trang, Sangora, 
Chana and Vatan, were all inhumanly slaughtered in 


cold blood, 


A Bengal man named Hassan Ally, formerly a 
Sepoy in the Penang Loeal Corps, having foolishly 
joined the Malays, waz latterly accused, falsely it is 
said, of come treasonable intent, and when the Siamese 
were approaching the Fort, Tuanku Mahomed Saad 
called him and said that as his heart was false it should 
be exposed. They ripped him down from hence to 
the abdomen and then threw him out behind the Fort 
where he lay in torture unti death relieved him in 
about eight hours after. 


Malayan Statements 
Malays Killed. 


At Qualla Muda — ... ese i. ! 
4 Marhbow E E zum c 5 
a Keddah i 1% A sae EE 
» Purlia ^ a = m 7 
4 Satton] aE X vm .. 1680 
» Jangam zn Pre ote a 40 
» Santora was i: zn .. 1080 


, Pntan a i a a. 220 
» Margano and other places Ese S $40 


Desultory —vizt.— Deaths at sea, in camp 
kea. including women and children ... 200 


Total "58 





Malayan Accounts of Siamese ]os9es, 


At Muda River, Marbow and Reddnh  ... s 107 
» Purlis ... a “i = m is 117 
, atten] 2 ie ig -— P EMT 
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ov, ania ct € - 2 Pe 11ü 
4 Songer nz bi ve M To EMIT 
a. Patan: iis m cas n E n ay 
Prisoners put to identi in goki Word i s 134 
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It is satisfactory to reflect that during the whole 
of this foolish, yet barbarous contest, the moss of 
Malays did not exhibit any symptoms of discontent 
towards the British Government, and it is creditable 
to them when itis known that their chiefs had the 
weekly aid, for more than a year, of the British Press, 
towards exciting their minds to revolt against their 
rulers. The Chiefs are hardly exceptions, for some ot 
them left their families in seeurity under the British 
Hag at Penang, as did all the common men who 
followed them from that Settlements Indeed the 
Malays were too well aware of the value of the only 
asylum remaining. to them from the ambition of tlie 
Siamese, a people who in their sober periods they fear, 
and who all confess they can never hope to contend 
with single handed. But whatever the result might 
have been these ryots knew full well the incalculable 
benefits such asylums as Penang and Province 
Wellesley afond from the oppression of the Native 
Rulers, and the Intter district, containing nearly 
90,000 persons, continued as quiet internally the 
whole time as if no war had been going on. Nor did 
that population require to be watched by one armed 
policeman beyond the common ani very moderate. 
complement. The guanli of sepoys which was sent 
occasionally to the north extremity at the Moda River 
was intended to protect the population from lawless 
gangs from beyond the boundary, 


The Penang Press made several insane attempts 
to instil into the mind of the Malays that the policy 
of the. English Government regarding Keddah would 
justify discontent and even something more. And if 
these failed of effect it argues that the mass of onr 
Malayan subjects are quite satisfied with their position 





NL 











OF these men 455 are said to have been 
rest Malays with 1 Bengalee, * Chinese. 

It is probable that the. Malars have exaggerated tle 
nutibers imelided on the Sinuese side, 


Siamese, the 
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gnd that the war of Keddah was to them at first one of 
pastime and plunder, however disagreeable it after- 
wards became, and that not one tenth of the whole 
had any other or ulterior object than plunder. 
[ The remaining portion of this chapter deals 
alinost exclusively with piracy, amd tins therefore 
hien. omitted. It eoutains an account of thè 


expedition arganised by ihe. Honble, Mr, Bonham 
and Captain Chadds, R. N, ] 


— +: = 


CHAPTER X. 


Cordition of Keddah. 


The war nt Keddah which had terminated sa 
much to the disadvantage of the Malays left that 
country. as might have been anticipated, in a state of 
grent disorder, and as its population has since then 
been much reduced by immigration to Penang and 
Province Wellesley, the formerly cultivated tracta 
have, in many places, reverted to jungle. 


The Court of Bankok considered it expedient to 
place the Keddah Malayan Chief, Tuanku Anoon, who 
hal adhered to its imteresta during the war, in 
authority im Keddah, and gave to him as his coadjutor 
Tianku Hossain, a merchant of Penang and a con- 
nexion of the Ex Raja. But it was found and con- 
fessed by the Malays who remained in Keddah that 
the rule of these men was more severe anil exacting s 
than that even of the Siamese, so that but very few of 
the Malays who had fairly settled. under British rule 
returiied to Keddah although invited to do so hy 
flattering promisss. 


The Chow Phriya of Ligor was recalled to Siam 
(aml as has been reported) on some charges preferre | 
against him by the Siamese Governor of Sangora, one 
of which it has been hinted waa that he was over 
attached to the English. 
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This Chief who was one of the ablest men Siam 
has ever been possessed [of] died at Bankok, and was 
succeeded by one of his sons. 


When Toanku Mahomed Sand had lost Keddah 
he took refuge with a fow armed boats in a winding 
narrow creek in the Perak Country, which com- 
municated with the Krean River near to its mouth 
and opposite to the English territory. He was leaving 
this position with an intention of flying to Sumatra 
when he Was seized by a gunbont sent for the purpose 
by the chief authority at Penang, and he was subse- 
quently sent up before the Court of Judicature there 
to be tried for piracy. The case was however thrown 
out on the plea of “no Jurisdiction” and because it 
was considered by the Court that this man had been 
lawfully fighting to regain from the Siamese a country 
(Keddali) to which the latter nation had no right, So 
that this tree booter who had taken care to fill his 
purse with the plander both of friends aud foea while 
he held sway in Keddah, and who had robbed the 
native traders of Penang, not only before and during 
that period but after he had been expelled and his 
power had censed, was sent ont of H. M.'s Court of 
Justiee as an injured man and a martyr to English 
poliey * He was however forthwith sent up to Calcutta 
hy order of the Supreme Government and atter 
strenuons opposition from the Court of Judicature 
there, no donht the result of want of due information 
ns to the merits of the case, and torrents of invective 
from the equally misinformed periodivals, he was con- 
veyed np the country and placed in safe custody, 


* 


At Penang, party spirit ran so high that the 
affairs of Keddah had no chance at nuy time, fnr less 
ien, of being calmly discussen, 


For some years the state of the land retenue of 
the Straits Settlement had come under the review of 
the Supreme Government, anda Legislative Act had 
heen passed regarding it, 
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It would require a space much larger than the 
limits of this memoir can spare for an elucidation of 
this important subject. However it is understood that 
arrangements are now in progress for a final settle- 
ment of landed interests, which will give to the 
occupiers a permanent interest in the soil. At the 
beginning of this paper reference has been piven to 
the various documents regarding it. 


The Honble, the Governor, Mr. Bonham, had been 
for some time endeavouring to soften the feelings of 
the Court of Siam towards the Ex Raja of Keddah. 
Accordingly the younger son of that Chief, Toanku 
Daee, was dispatched by his father to the Court, 
benrin;; letters from his father and from Mr. Bonham. 
The time seemed propitious for such an intercession, 
for since the Burmese war the Siamese had been 
greatly enlightened as to the extent of the British 
power and had been manifest painers bv the Treaty 
which followed that war. 'lhev had therefore, one 
may feel assured, every disposition to hold fast tlie 
Treaty of Bankok. Lastly, the British operations in 
China and the success with which these had been 
crowned had not, we may believe, been lost on Siam. 


Toankn Date was favourably received at Court 
and the Ex Rajah has been allowed by it to return to 
Keddah. 


That Court addressed a letter to the Honble. Mr. 
Bonham for the information of the Right Honble. 
The Governor General of British India, of which the 
following is a summary— 


l. The Court enters into a long detnil of the 
events which led to the expulsion of the Chow Vhriya 
or Governor of Keddalh, commonly called the Ex Itaja 
by the English, and also of the events subsequently to 
the period of liis expulsion, in order fully. to. develop 
the real. situation of that Chief with relation to 
Siam, 
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The principal points insisted on under this head 
Areé— 


l. That the Chow Phriya withheld the gold and 
silver flowers, as marks of vassalage, which had alwaya 
been paid before that time, 


2. That he added to this disrespectful conduet a 
disobedience of the orders he received from the Court. 


3. That he had invited His Majesty of Ava to 
invade the lower Provinces of Siam and. offered to co- 
operate with the Keddah people against him. 


4. "That the Chow Phriya and his people refused 
to assist as in duty bound, they being lieges of Siam, 
the troops of the Emperor of Siam in repelling the 
expected invasion. 


5. That this contumacy and rebellious behaviour 
of Keddah was at the time highly detrimental to the 
interest of the Siamese becnuse the ports of Keddah 
lie along the western sea and are therefore exposed 
to Burmese hostile fleets, while the unfettered posses- 
sion of them by Siam enables her to build and fit out 
Becta of armed boats and prahus for the defence of her 
lower provinces. 


6. That the Chow Phriya's sons and adherents 
had thrice invaded Keddah after he had fled from it. 


7. That he had intrigued with the Rajihs oi 
Perak and Salangore to invade Keddah. 


8. That he had never ceased to try all he conld 
to expel the Siamese from Keddah and this notwith- 
standing the pledge given to the Ligor Raja of Keddah 
by Captain Burney who was sent by the Penang 
Government to treat with his Highness there that the 
Chow Phriya would not be allowed to molest Keddah. 

9. That the Emperor was of opinion that since 
the religion, the laws and the customs of the Siamese 
[and the Malays] are quite distinct from each other, 
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it would be needless to expect that they would live 
peaceably together. Like oil and water they refused 
to mix. 


Therefore His Majesty had resolved to govern 
Keddah in future by means of such Malayan Chiefs 
ns might be found trustworthy and that with this 
object he had directed that this country should be 
divided into three Governments, 


That as the Chow Phriya had supplicated at Court 
for forgiveness of all his past errors and rebellions, and 
had sent his son to prove at the royal feet his 
contrition and to express his desire to be hence 
forward an obedient servant to His Majesty, the latter 
had, on the representation of his Council, graciously 
permitted the Chow Phriya to go and reside at 
Keddah, 


Finally that as the 13th Article of the Treaty of 
Bankok would, in the event of the Chow Phriya 
returning to Keddah, be rendered useless, His Majesty 
desired that it might be expunged. 


The whole of this lengthy document betrays a 
determination in the Court of Bankok to hold fast ita 
supremacy over the country of Keddah, and the right 
to treat it as one of the Lower Provinces of Siam. 


The Ex Raja is merely styled Chow Phriya, which 
is equivalent to * Governor" and which is a title 
chiefly appertaining to a Governor of the first grade (a). 


The Emperor here makes no promises. The Ex 
Raja is allowed to go and reside in Keddah, and when 
he shall have shown his obedience by proceeding there, 
the office of Governor will doubtless be bestowed upon 
him. His Majesty of Binm, if we may judge from the 





(a). In a paper on the Government of Siam, pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Caleutta Asiatie Society 
(lor 1886) I have [described] the various functionaries of 
the Empire, 


* ilegible. 
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general tenor of the document before ns, makes the 
continuance of the Ex Raja or any of his family in 
authority in Keddah, to depend on his or their own 
conduct and continued fealty to Siam. 


The Ex Raja will make a bad exchange of the 
security and independence he now enjoys under 
British rule for a distracted and subservient sway in 
Keddah. Should he however go there he will find him- 
self placed in the came position with relation to Siam 
which he held when he left it, with this difference as 
to power only (and it is a considerable one) that 
instead of his having the Government of the whole 
country his share will not much exceed one-fourth 
part of it.(*) He will have to transmit annually to 
the Court of Bankok, through Ligor, the gold and 
ailver flowers with their accompaniments, in acknow- 
jedgment of his direct dependence on Siam, such being 
required fram all Governors of frontier provinces. 


This mark of subjection costs but a small sum. 
The real revenue payable to Siam consists im the 
obligation, which has been imposed on the Governors 
of Keddah from time immemorial, and which will not 


_ be dispensed with we may believe hereafter, of supply- 


ing boata, men, munitions of war and rice for Siamese 
armaments, and in the performance of other feudal 
services in times of peace. 


It was the enforcement of these services which 
formerly induced the Ex Raja to revolt from Siam. 


(a). The Ex Raja will have the government of the 
Coast stretching from the River Mud» to Pariis, which inay 
form an oblong square of 35 miles by * nnd which embraces 
the River Ligor [und] Fort of Keddah, She will be 
suliject to. Lizor. 

Tuanknu Dira will be Lieut. Governor of tlie nd joining 
district of Suttool and will be [subject to] Sangera, 
Trankn Anom will have the upper country. consisting uf 23 
varishes, and will be nnder. Ligor, 


The Raja of Sangora will settle the ETa uf 
these divisions. 
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The present policy of Siam is the best which she 
could have adopted for her own future interests. 
Keddah may. gradually recover itself to a moderate 
extent, and the Court will always be able, without the 
trouble of direct interference in its internal affairs, to 
control its resources and apply them to the advantage 
of Siam. 


Perhaps too that Court may contemplate the 
possibility of the British giving up the Tenasserim 
Coast nt some future time and thus leaving them 
agnin in contiguity with Ava throughout a long line 
of frontier. 


Siam possesses [an ] unbroken line of seaconst 
from the southern boundary of Province Wellesley at 
the River Muda, together with all the islands, in- 
cluding Junkeceylon, which lie along that coast. It can 
be no matter for surprize therefore, that the Siamese 
Court is so jealously tenacious of its authority over 
that tract, as all its previous acts have shown, and the 
document now [ before] us shows it to be. The 
valne of Reddah to the Siamese in their wars with 
Ava was fully appreciated and proved by them about 
twenty years ngo when the Burmese had seized on 
Junk Ceylon and had fortified a position at the 
mouth of the Trang River, close upon the northern 
boundary of Keddah, and which river is à Siamese 
territory. 


It may be true that the Treaty of Ava and the 
occupation by the British of tlie Tenasserim Coast have 
arrested or barred any hosile attempts of the Burmese 
on the Stamese frontier there, but the Siamese have no 
pledge that the British may not at some future. period 
change their policy in this direction, and they will act 
upon the belief that such a change is probable, 
Independent however of these views and motives, 
leading to a cautious policy on their part, the Siamese 
are doubtless very desirons of holding firm possession 
of the outlets which the Keddah rivers afford for the 
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produce of the interior, and also [it J is to be 
apprehended that the clasa which could best be spared, 
the worthless one, will prefer the productive fields. of 
Province Wellesley and Penang to depredating 
amongst the impoverished inhabitants of Keddah. 


The old Panghuloos districts may, or some of them 
may, again try their fortunes under their old master in 
keddah. But most of their men are at this moment 
substantial landed proprietors under the British Flag 
and should they return to Keddah they will probably 
leave portions of thetr families behind them, unless 
indeed they should be so improvident to as sell their 
estates, which Inet is a contingency which, as 1 have 
heard, some speculators have been long ealoulating 
upon, while loud in their ery for their restoration to 
the Ex Raja 


The Ex Raja is now far advanced in life. His 
eldest con, Abdallah, has but a slender capacity and 
his brother Tuanku Daer, although more prudent, 
would it is to be suspected become an easy tool in. the 
hands of his officers:ehould he succeed to his father, 


If the four Malayan Chiefs, incInding the Ex Haja, 
who are now to be placed by the Court of Bankok in 
charge of distinet Divisions of the Keddah Country, 
shall remain at pence amongst themselves it will be 
more than past experience of the Malayan character 
might. warrant us in predicting, / 


(Signed) JAMES LOW, 
Major, 
i 
Singapore . E 
26th. April 1842. 16 c IN 
yu RN ' p £ 
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